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If  /  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvte  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  ,frteipice 
of  telling  unhiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  of  great  mra,  theg 
jMl  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he,  telle  them  of  virtuee,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacke  him  with  elander.  But  if 
he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearteee.—Dm  Fom. 


of  temptation  and  provocation.  She  means  only  •**  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  protection  of  her  immediate 
interests  on  the  frontier  of  the  monarchy  may  seem  to 
require.” 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  mmonrs  of  Lord  Salisbnry’s  intended  resigna* 
tion  seem  to  gather  strength.  If  the  mmonrs  prove 
correct,  it  will  not  increase  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  the  Qovemmeut,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
general  faith  in  Lord  Salisbury  as  because  the  step  will 
point  to  some  intention  behind  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  yet  said  any¬ 
thing  at  variance  with  that  policy.  ,His  remark 
at  the  Merchant  Taylors*  banquet  the  other  day 
were  endorsed  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote*s  speech  at  the  Triiiity  House  on  Saturday 
last  was  quite  in  accordance  with  them.  “We  are 
anxious/’  Sir  Stafford  said,  “  to  have  our  part  in  the 
settlement  that  must  come.  We  know  that  things  are 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  most  melancholy  con- 
fbsion  ;  but  we  know,  sooner  or  later,  order  must  come  ; 
and  if  that  order  is  somewhat  different  from  the  old 
order,  if  it  be  satisfhetory,  let  ns  bear  our  part  in  the 
settlement  that  must  come.  Let  others  also  bear  their 
parts ;  this  only  I  will  say,  that  while  we  ought  not  to 
mn  to  meet  our  troubles  half-way,  so  neither  ought  we 
to  be  neglectful  in  watching  what  may  be  coming.  No 
one  can  more  earnestly  deprecate  over-haste,  no  one  can 
be  more  anxious  that  neoessaiy  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  this  matter.”  This  is  merely  an  echo  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  saying  that  we  must  not  fire  off  our  guns 
the  moment  the  enemy  comes  in  sight.  Why,  then, 
should  Lord  Sfdisbuiy  resip^,  unless  Lord  Derby  also 
resigns,  and  Sir  Stimord  Northcote,  and  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  ? 


The  fears  expressed  in  another  column  that  the  French 
Government  will  interfere  in  the  circulation  of  what  it 
considers  objectionable  journals,  <kc.,  have  been  already 
confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  Profet  of  Isere  to  the 
effect  that  no  journals,  books,  or  pamphlets  are  to  be 
circulated  by  colportage  without  the  stamp  of  the  pre¬ 
fecture  or  the  Central  Commission  in  Paris.  This  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  November  29, 1875. 


Any  danger  that  we  should  be  called  i^n  by  Austria, 
u^nder  the  engaroments  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty',  to  go  to 
war  on  behalf  of  Turkey  would  seem  to  have  disappeared 
for  the  present.  The  Hungarians  have  not  allowed 
their  hatred  of  the  Russians  and  their  empathy  with 
the  Turks  to  deprive  them  of  their  TOlitioal  sagacity.  At 
a  recent  sitting  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  M.  Tisza  stated 
the  policy  of  the  Gkivemment  with  remarkable  frankness 
in  a  speech  which  has  been  received  with  applause 
and  relief  in  more  than  one  country ;  and  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  was  made  on  Thursday  by  the  President  of  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath.  The  Austro- Hung^ian  Govern¬ 
ment  mean  to  maintain  an  absolute  neutrality,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which,  consideriim  the  state  of  the  empire,  must  be 
said  to  bo  prudent.  d<X)l  outsiders  would  have  thought 
My  other  decision  infatuation,  but  Governments  have 
hardly  less  difficulty  than  individuals  in  seeing  with  the 
eyes  of  outsiders.  Austria  does  not  even  mean  to  mobilise 
her  defensive  forces,  also  a  wise  measure  for  the  avoidance 
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the  InfleaSbU  will  ^en  be  practicillj  sale.  Bot  this  hat 
not  jat  been  ghreii. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Holms  on  the  present  state  of 
the  army  have  been  awarded  bnt  a  scant  measure  of 
justice.  He  has  every  right  to  complain  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  meet  his  argnments  by  raising  irrelevant  side- 
issues.  His  proposal  was  that  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  who  have  completed  ten  years*  service  in  the 
ranks,  and  are  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  into  the  reserve.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  suggestion  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  later  military  policy.  Mr.  Hardy 
himself  inadvertently  admitted  as  much  in  his  petulant 
reply  to  Mr.  Holms,  when  scoffing  at  those — they  chiefly 
belonged  to  his  own  party — who  had  presumed  to  predict 
that  very  few  recruits  would  be  obtained  for  short 
service.  Yet  when  the  member  for  Haekney'  ventured 
to  propose  a  scheme  by  which  the  short-service  system 
would  be  developed,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  desired  to 
revolutionise  the  army.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  so  dangerous,  to  find  the  House  of  Commons 
endorsing  such  a  maxim  of  military  policy  as  fell  from 
the  impetuons  lips  of  Mr.  Hardy.  **  There  is  only  one 
way  of  forming  a  reserve,”  exclaimed  the  War  Secretary 
in  his  hottest  tone,  **  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  we 
are  going.”  Surely  this  is  carrying  matters  with  rather 
too  high  a  hand.  Is  the  War  Office  infallible  ?  The 
history  of  that  department  during  recent  years  points 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  same  military  element  in  the  House 
which  adopted  these  dixit  views  without  demur  is 
incessantly  engaged,  on  its  own  account,  in  hauling  the 
War  Office  over  the  coals.  Why,  then,  did  “the 
colonels  ”  charge  upon  Mr.  Holms  so  furiously  P  For  a 
very  simple  reason.  His  arguments  were  irrefutable, 
biit~“  damn  the  fellow  !  what  can  a  confounded  manu¬ 
facturer  know  about  the  army  P  ”  The  language  may 
be  profane,  but  the  words  were  really  spoken  by  an 
irato  military  member  on  Monday  night.  We  give 
them  because  they  accurately  represent  the  sort  of  op¬ 
position  a  civilian  unofficial  member  may  expect  if  he 
dares  to  trespass  on  tba  sacred  parade-ground  of  “  the 
colonels.” 


The  Honse  of  Commons  has  rai*ely  found  itself  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  nicer  question  than  that  which  Colonel 
Jervis  brought  forward  on  Monday  night.  He  claimed, 
on  behalf  of  certain  artillery  majors,  that  their  promo¬ 
tion  some  years  back  under  special  warrant  should 
carry  with  it  the  pay  of  their  now  rank.  The  Indian 
Government  has  strenuously  resisted  this  claim  from  the 
very  first,  on  the  plea  that  the  said  promotion  was 
originally  granted  on  an  express  understanding  between 
the  India  and  War  Offices  that  it  should  not  carry  pay. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  to  this  effect  between  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  Unfortunately,  the  officers  themselves 
were  not  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
a  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  which 
is  beyond  excuse.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by 
being  deprived  of  what  they  considered  their  lawful 
dues,  they  set  on  foot  an  agitation  which  culminated  on 
Monday  night  in  the  defeat  of  Government  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority.  The  feeling  of  the  House  evidently 
was  that  an  injustice  had  been  committed  through  an 
official  oversight,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  the  officers  in  question  pay  for  a  blunder  in  nowise 
attributable  to  thoir  own  negligence.  So  far,  all  is  as 
it  should  be.  One  unpleasant  fact,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
mains.  This  decision  of  the  House  goes  far  to  affirm 
the  dangerous  principle  that  the  English  Parliament  has 
authority  in  matters  immediately  affecting  the  internal 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government.  From  the  very 
first,  the  India  Office  stated  that  it  would  only  consent 
to  the  promotion  of  these  first  captains  of  artillery  to 
majorities  on  the  condition  that  the  measure  imposed 
no  fresh  burden  on  the  revenues  of  India.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  made  this  quite  plain,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has 
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consiatontly  adopiid  the  same  viiw.  Tet  ttie  Hoaae  of 
CommoDs  now  affirms,  a  Sii|prit|rof  nearly  iipo  to 
one,  that  the  Honw  Government-  has  the  right  to  over- 
rule  such  decisions,  and  to  decide  tlie  amount  of  re¬ 
muneration  to  be  paid  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
British  troops,  irrespective  of  previous  agreement.  We 
admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  brought  forward  by 
Colonel  Jervis,  but  we  wish  it  could  have  been  granted 
without  the  estabKehment  of  suoh  a  periione  jn*ece- 
dent. 


Some  talk  ensued  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday 
upon  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  Burials  Bill.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acquiesced  in  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Bill,  expressed  a  hope  that  during  the  recess 
the  subject  would  be  discussed  with  calmness,  and  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  removing 
not  onl^  the  grievance  of  the  Dissenters,  but  also 
the  grievance  of  the  Established  Clergy  in  having 
to  give  “  indiscriminate  burial  to  all  persons,  whatever 
may  be  their  character  and  whatever  may  be  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  death,  who  may  be  found  dead  in 
their  parishes.”  Other  speakers  agreed  in  the  hope  that 
the  subject  would  be  discussed  with  calmness,  and  also 
admitted  that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  with  the 
pressure  of  business  in  the  Lower  House,  to  carry  the 
Bill  through  this  Session ;  bnt  the  last  speaker  in  the 
conversation,  Lord  Cardwell,  was  left  to  complain  that 
the  Government  had  not  said  what  they  meant  to  do  in 
consequence  of  their  defeat  on  Harrowby’s  amendment. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  only  say  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  fulfilled  the  pledge  they  gave  last  Session  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  in  a 
manner  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
and  that  they  would  give  the  (question  their  further  con¬ 
sideration  during  the  recess.  He  did  not  say  whether 
the  Government  mean  to  yield  to  the  decision  of  the 
Lords,  and  settle  the  difficulty  as  they  have  unmistakably 
recommended  it  to  be  settled.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  judicious  course,  but  it  does  not  matter  much,  as 
no  one  can  now  doubt  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result. 


It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Burials  question  during  the  recess  will  be 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  get,  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  concession  to  the  Dissenters,  an  exemption 
for  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  officiating  at  the 
graves  of  persons  who  have  led  scandalous  lives. 

“  Whenever,”  the  Morning  Post  says,  “  Parliament  comes 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  allowing  Nonconformists  to 
perform  their  rites  in  parish  churchyards,  it  will  have  to 
solve  the  problem  of  finding  a  via  media  between  the 
consciences  of  the  clergy  and  the  feelings  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  deceased  persona  who  have  led  notoriously 
scandalous  lives.**  This  agitation  is  curious.  The 

clergy  have  a  hardship,  ho  doubt,  in  being  compelled  to 
repeat  a  form  in  a  case  where,  os  one  of  the  Bishops 
said,  they  know  that  they  are  repeating  a  lie.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  incidents  of  establishment,  and  to  give  up 
this  duty,  after  losing  their  privilege  as  against  dis¬ 
senters,  would  be  to  surrender  the  last  vestige*  of  their 
position  in  the  churchyards  as  an  established  order. 
This  is  surely  rather  a  short-sighted  policy.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  clergy  will  be  allowed  thus  to  Dis¬ 
establish  themselves,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  persuade  Parliament  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
parish  clergymen  the  right  of  deciding,  even  subject  to 
appeal,  who  has  and  who  has  not  led  a  scandalous  life. 
Wno  would  care  to  have  his  dead  relatives  judged  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  ?  « 


The  British  public  have  at  lost  come  across  a  case 
really  deserving  of  benevolent  consideration  in  the 
deplorable  affair  of  the  lat?  Captain  Williams  and  his 
family.  Putting  aside  his  former  social  position  and 
subsequent  fall  as  matters  of  little  importance,  the  storj^ 
of  his  life  is  well  worth  a  moment  or  two’s  thought. 
Here  we  find  a  man  who  bad  in  him,  according  to  the 
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’testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  a  really  fine  natnre. 
Honest,  tmth^telling:,  full  of  pluck,  strolling  manfally 
against  untoward  fat^  this  unfortunate  captain  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  go^  sort  of  person.  One  does  not 
like  to^  say  more  in  these  days  of  gnsb,  lest  the 
•description  should  appetir  over-coloured.  It  would, 
however,  be  unfiur  to  leave  unnoticed  his  chief  merit. 
He  was  no  sniveller ;  he  did  rot  go  round  his  friends, 
hat  in  hand,  whenever  the  pressure  of  adversity  became 
nnendurable.  In  this  respect  he  differed  greatly  from 
the  general  run  of  decayed  army  officers,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  caused  him  to  die  in  a  workhouse,  leaving  his 
widow  and  children  without  any  earthly  provision. 
Oaptain  Williams  may  have  been  somewhat  perverse  and 
pragmatical  after  the  world  had  turned  its  back  upon 
him ;  that  seems  likely  enough.  We  must  also  allow 
that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  for  a  pauper,  however 
well  bom,  to  take  up  a  position  of  proud  isolation, 
ansteadof  humbly  playing  the  beggar  at  Dives*  threshold. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  sneaking  affection 
for  a  man  who  had  the  courage  to  see  those  he  dearly 
loved  suffering  from  want  rather  than  stoop  to  degrada¬ 
tion.  A  bright,  cheery  fellow  enough,  by  all  accounts, 
in  happier  times  ;  morose,  impatient,  almost  fierce,  when 
the  world  refused  him  the  one  thing  he  asked  for — honest 
work.  We  cannot  but  trust  that  the  subscription  list 
which  has  been  opened  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
children  will  meet  with  a  liberal  response.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  described  as  a  perfect  wreck.**  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  How  could  she  be  anything  else  after 
what  she  must  have  gone  through  ? 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  debate  on  Capital 
Punishment  the  Solicitor- Ceneral  made  a  strong  point 
against  its  abolition  from  the  experience  of  Tuscany, 
wnere,  within  the  last  forfy  years,  capital  punishment 
has  sometimes  been  the  law  and  sometimes  not.  The 
'Solicitor-Ceneral  quoted  a  statement  that  when  murder 
was  punishable  with  death  in  Tuscany  fewer  murders 
were  committed  than  when  this  penalty  was  not  in 
force,  and  he  drew  from  this  an  argument  for  the  de¬ 
terrent  effect  of  capital  punishment.  We  observe  that 
•one  of  the  useful  sheets  issued  by  the  Howard  Associa¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  Solicitor-(jreneral*s  speech,  and  in 
particular  with  this  argument,  and  throws  considerable 
doubt  upon  it  by  adding  the  fimt  that  neither  during  the 
period  of  the  legal  abolition  of  capital  punishnoent,  nor 
during  the  peri<^  of  its  legal  restoration,  did  any  exe¬ 
cution  take  place.  The  punishment  of  death  for  murder 
was  restored  in  Tuscany  for  only  a  short  time,  and  there 
has  been  no  execution  for  murder  since  1830.  I 


Lotd  Beaconsfield  gave  a  good  proof  of  his  oratorical 
instinct  on  Saturday  last  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
of  the  Victoria  Dwellings.  As  a  rule,  he  trusts  rather 
to  brilliant  epigrams,  pith^  maxims,  and  judicious  bom- 
bast  for  the  substance  of  his  oratory,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  was  preceded  by  a  sagacious  matter-of-fact  speaker, 
whose  statistics  in  ravour  of  improved  dwellings  for  arti- 
xans  were  so  sensational  that  I^rd  Beaconsfield  at  once 
recognised  that  his  generally  effective  style  of  speech 
would  sound  hollow  and  artificial  by  the  side  of  them. 
Accordingly,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  delight  his  audience 
with  several  flashes  of  epigram  and  a  lofty  peroration, 
he  had  the  tact  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Walter  his  most 
startling  facts,  and  insert  them  as  a  sort  of  backbone 
to  his  speech.  And  bow  admirably  he  put  them  !  Mr. 
Bright  himself  could  not  have  displayed  the  facts  to 
more  advantage.  “My  hon.  friend,**  he  said,  “has 
reminded  us  that  actuaries,  with  ample  and  adequate 
facts  before  them,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  death-rate  in  this  great  city  is  from 
22  to  25  in  a  thousand.  But  statistics  are  *  nothing 
unless  they  are  critical.*  It  is  very  true  that  the 
average  death-rate  in  the  City  may  be  only  22  or  25  per 
1,000,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  you  go  to  St.  Giles*8  or  to 
any  of  those  portions  of  the  metropolis  which  are  in¬ 
famous  from  their  insalubrity,  you  will  find  that  the 
death-rate  there  instantly  rises  from  40  to  60  per  1,000, 


and  that  alone  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  if  you  are  really 
anxious  to  increase  and  cherish  the  health  of  the  people 
you  must  strike  at  the  source  of  disease  among  the 
population,  and  that  is  their  insufficient  and  inadequate 
dwellings.  Some  experiments  have  already  been  made, 
and  upon  no  mean  scale,  towards  this  object ;  therefore 
we  can  consider  it  with  the  benefit  of  experience.  What 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  death-rate  in  buildings 
raised  by  other  societies,  but  similar  in  character  to  that 
the  opening  of  which  we  inaugurate  by  your  favour  and 
assistance  this  afternoon  P  The  death-rate  is  only  14 
in  1,000  ;  and  I  think  these  facts,  which  are  indubitable, 
are  results  which  ought  to  encourage  you  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  exertions  which  we  have  met  this  day  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  celebrate.** 

Medical  education  for  women  has  received  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  within  the  last  few  weeks,  such  an  impulse  as 
almost  to  open  the  gates  of  the  medical  profession  for 
them.  The  gates,  in  fact,  are  open ;  women  who  wish 
to  enter  in  and  prove  their  fitness  for  the  work  now 
want  little  but  money  to  help  them  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  passing  the  sentinels  of  ./Ssculapins.  It  will 
be  reminded  that  last  Session  an  Act  was  passed 
enabling  medical  examining  bodies  to  admit  women  to 
their  degp*ees  or  licences.  The  Irish  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  University  of  London  have  av&iled  themselves 
of  this  Act,  and  there  is  now  no  obstacle  to  English 
women  becoming  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners 
wiUiont  going  out  of  their  own  country  for  a  degree, 
except  t^t  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  ex- ' 
aminers.  Two  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  the  requisite  instruction  have  been  removed 
by  admirable  energy.  Three  years  ago  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women  was  set  up,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complete  staff  of  lecturers.  That  was  one 
difficulty  removed ;  but  there  remained  another,  which 
threatened  to  prove  insuperable.  One  of  the  require-  ^ 
ments  of  the  Medical  Examiners  is  attendance  at  a 
course  of  clinical  instruction  in  a  hospital  containing 
a  certain  number  of  beds ;  and  none  of  the  London 
hospitals  would  admit  women  students  to  their  lectures. 
They  had  not  funds  enough  at  their  command  to  build 
a  hospital  ^uth  the  required  number  of  beds.  At  last, 
however,  a  hospital — the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray*s 
Inn  Road — has  given  the  desired  admission  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Henrietta  Street  School.  But  a  consider¬ 
able  annual  sum  has  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  sums  that  have  to  be  petid  for 
lecturers,  imposes  upon  the  Council  of  the  School  a 
heavier  burden  of  expense  than  they  can  meet  by  the 
fees  of  their  students  with  their  present  numbers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  have  made  an  appeal  to  their  sympa¬ 
thisers  for  a  subscription  of  5,000Z.,  which  they  calculate 
they  will  want  during  the  next  five  years,  in  aid  of  their 
own  funds.  A  large  meeting  was  held  at  St.  George*s 
Hall  on  Monday,  at  which  the  cause  of  women  doctors 
was  eloquently  urg^d,  and  before  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  announced  that  more  than  half  of  the  sum 
wanted  had  already  been  subscribed. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  formation 
of  a  limited  liability  company  for  establishing  coffee 
taverns  for  the  working-classes  in  London.  Since  then 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  last  week 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  to  report  progress  and  hear 
reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
scheme  has  been  adopted.  The  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended,  was  addressed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  S. 
Morley,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Cow  per- Temple,  M.P., 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  delegates  from  liiver- 
pool,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Scarborough, 
and  other  towns.  The  results  reported  were  of 
the  most  gratifying  description.  Dover  was  the 
only  town  where  the  experiment  had  failed.  A  strong 
expression  of  opinion  marked  the  addresses  of  the 
various  speakers  on  the  desirability  of  separating 
religion,  and  all  attempts  at  religious  proselytising,  from 
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the  sale  of  cofiToe,  and  all  tracts  and  Bibles  from  the 
news  and  smoking-rooms  of  the  taverns,  also  that 
everything  should  he  done  in  a  bnsiness  spirit,  and  with 
commercial  profits  steadily  kept  in  view. 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

The  activity  which  we  reported  last  week  as  being 
developed  on  the  lower  Danube  resulted  in  the  Russians 
forestalling  the  Turks  in  any  attack  they  may  have  been 
contemplating  in  this  quarter,  by  themselves  crossing 
the  Danube.  Wo  have  adverted  often  to  the  Russian 
preparations  in  this  directioi,  and  as  far  back  as 
April  f'8  pointed  out  the  probability  of  a  crossing  being 
efifcct'  I  between  Galatz  and  Brail  a.  But  we  also  stated 
on  June  2,  when  describing  the  Russian  works  at 
Braila — a  description  confirmed  on  all  points  but  one  by 
the  Times  on  June  20,  and  this  one  exception,  the  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  island  of  Gnetchid,  confirmed  by  the  Times 
on  June  26— we  stated  then  that  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Russians  showed  that  their  intentions 
were  rather  of  a  defensive  than  of  an  offensive  nature. 
We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  alter  oik*  opinion 
because  the  Russians  have  advanced  their  defence  line  by 
crossing  the  Danube  and  threatening  the  railway  between 
Toheniavoda  and  Kust|*ndji.  Theit*  woijk  of  precaution 
is  evidently  being  done  very  effectually,  for  all  the 
forties  between  Kalarasbi  and  Ismail,  to  the  number  of 
some  30,000,  have  by  this  time  passed  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  driven  the 
Tnrks  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  second  line 
of  defence  at  Kustendji  and  the  Roman  or  Trajan’s 
walls,  of  which  Inhere  are  three  extending  as  far  as 
shown  in  our  sketch.  They  present  no  obstacle  at  all 
worth  speaking  of.  It  is  otherwise  with  Kustendji 
itself,  of  which  we  annex  a  sketch.  Here  there  have  been 
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some  heavy  guns  mounted,  especially  in  the  redoubts  b 
and  C,  which  are  commanded  by  the  bastions  clesing  the 
entrance  to  the  town.  Here  we  may  therefore  expect  a 
repetition  of  the  tactics  employed  at  Batoum,  though 
probably  there  will  be  more  energy  developed  here  than 
there,  but  afi  told  there  are  not  more  than  10,000  men 
at  Kustendji  including  the  posts  and  forces  that  have 
been  driven  in  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  We  may 
therefore  expect  to  hear  very  speedily  of  the  investment 
of  Kustendji  by  land. 

Now  the  statements  of  the  Seraskeriat,  that  a  defence 
of  the  Dobrndja  was  not  contemplated  by  Abdul  Kerim, 
does  not  say  much  for  bis  plans  whatever  they  may  be, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  Russians  east  and 
west  of  Rustzuk  with  at  least  200,000  men.  Our  in¬ 


formation  does  not  credit  him  with  anything  like  that 
number ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  by  allowing  the 
Russians  to  cross  into  the  Dobrndja  so  easily  and  with, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  small  a  force,  he  nas  enabled 
them  to  abandon  their  waiting  tactics  higher  up  the 
river,  and  effect  a  crossing  on  a  larger  scale  at  Zim- 
nitza,  which  we  indicated  last]week  as  one  of  the  likely 
points  for  such  an  operation.  The  crossing  at  Zimnitza 
was  accomplished,  as  we  anticipated,  with  but  a  trifling- 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  dispositions  which  enabled  them  to 
threaten  several  points  at  the  same  time  with  a  large 
force.  As  the  Russians  can  now  pour  in  their  troops 
east  of  Silistria  without  fear  of  a  flank  or  rear  attack 
from  Kustendji,  and  between  Silistria  and  Rustzuk  at 
or  near  Olteniza,  we  may  expect  to  hear  soon  of  crossings 
at  other  points,  by  which  the  Turkish  line  Rustzuk- 
Varna  will  be  threatened  east  and  west  by  at  least 
150,000.  This  will  force  Abdul  Kerim  to  wheel  round 
his  forces  to  face  the  Danube,  so  that  Schnmia  forms  his 
centre,  whilst  his  left  rests  on  Osman  Bazar,  and  his  right 
on  Bazardjik.  The  advance  of  the  Russo-Roumanian  right 
wing  will  paralyse  Widdin  and  Osman  Pasha,  threatened 
besides  by  the  Servian  army,  and  will  thus  leave  the 
centre  of  Bulgaria  practically  denuded  of  troops  in 
the  face  of  another  80,000  to  100,000,  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  can  pour  across  at  Magurelli,  Nicopoli,  or  Rahova. 
Any  diversion  of  the  Tnrks  by  crossing  the  Danube 
near  Widdin  would  be  quite  immaterial  and  exercise 
no  lasting  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  as  the 
forces  to  oppose  them  are  far  too  numerous,  and  can  be 
poured  upon  them  from  several  points.  None  of  the 
Turkish  generals  seem  so  far  to  have  been  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Crimean  War,  for  all  their  measures  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  data  of  1854.  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  point  out  how  very  different  the  conditions  are  now 
to  what  they  were  then — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  Turks 
are  concerned.  For  the  Russians  it  is  a  different 
matter.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  might 
adopt  their  plans  of  1854  or  1828  without  risk  ;  for  it 
is  ^uite  certain  that  they  will  not  have  to  provide 
against  an  attack  either  of  the  French  or  the  Aus¬ 
trians. 

There  is  thus  no  necessity  for  the  Russians  to 
hurry  themselves;  and  they  have  very  wisely  ab¬ 
stained  from  acquiring  glory  in  order  to  satisfy  im¬ 
patient  critics  who  want  to  see  a  short  brilliant  war  d 
la  Pnuse.  They  will  be  disappointed — unless,  indeed, 
the  Turks  make  too  many  mistakes,  and  offer  too 
great  temptations  to  their  adversaries.  Much  that 
we  hear  from  quarters  that  must  necessarily  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Russian  chiefs,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Russian  plan  of  campaign  for  this  year  does  hot  extend 
beyond  the  Balkans.  The  arrangements  made  for 
ensuring  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  are  such  that 
they  prove  the  intention  of  the  Russians  to  entirely 
sweep  the  country  of  Turkish  official  rule.  They  will 
be  content  to  drive  back  the  Turkish  forces  beyond  the 
Balkans,  and  let  them  spend  their  winter  there.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
party  at  the  Russian  head-quarters  which  advocates  a 
rapid  advance  to  Adrianople  and  Sophia,  and  the 
complete  reconstitution  of  tne  Turkish  Empire.  In  all 
probability,  however,  a  compromise  will  be  effected 
between  the  two  different  parties,  and  whilst  Bulgaria 
is  being  reconstitnted,  and  the  Russians  hold  the 
Tnrks  in  check  this  side  the  Balkans,  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  will  creep  up  from  the  south  and  east. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  time 
has  commenced  for  statements  regarding  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  of  war.  That  Mr.  Read’s  house 
at  Rustzuk  should  have  suffered  by  the  bombard¬ 
ment  is  very  likely.  It  lies  close  to  the  chief  hotel 
and  the  Ottoman  Bank,  in  both  of  which  buildings 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Turkish  officers, 
and  besides  which,  it  lies  in  a  line  with  two  batteries, 
one  half-way  up  the  hill,  between  it  and  the  Danube, 
and  the  other  behind  it  outside  the  town.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  Consul’s  honse  in  Widdin.  Shells  from  Kalafat 
directed  against  the  shore  batteries  protecting  the 
entrance  to  the  fortress,  harbour,  and  moat,  would  natn- 
ralljr  fly  in  the  direction  of  Herr  von  Schultz’s  dwelling 
and  the  ofitces  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company — both 
of  which,  by  the  way,  are  quite  close  to  the  river.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  batteries  at  Kalafat  have  been  very  well 
served  considering  the  distance.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  the  steam  flour-mill  has  been  destroyed,  as  reported 
in  the  Tifnes  of  last  Monday ;  a  granary  close  by  took 
fire,  not  in  consequence  of  a  shell,  but  through  the 
breakup  of  a  petroleum  lamp.  Equally  exaggerated 
is  the  damage  done  to  what  the  Roumanians  are  pleased 
to  call  the  embrasures  of  the  Bulgarian  Castle — pre¬ 
sumably  the  citadel.  They  have  done  far  more  damage 
to  the  Bulgarian  quarter ;  and  altogether  the  bombai^- 
ment  so  far  has  only  had  a  “  moral  efiect.” 

Having  thus  exonerated  the  Russians  from  singling  out 
neutral  points  to  exercise  their  aim  upon,  we  wish  to  say 
a  word  also  for  the  shreds  of  humanity  on  the  other  side. 
The  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  on  Thurs¬ 
day  that  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Turks  fired  purposely  on  the  hospital  where  the  Red 
Cross  flag  was  flying,  and  indulges  in  a  long  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  iniquity  of  bombarding  an  open  town.  But 
as  he  tells  us  that  he  and  others  were  in  a  high 
tower,  in  the  market-place,  watching  the  operations, 
the  Turks  must  be  excused  for  firing  into  the 
town  even  as  the  Germans  were  justified  in  firing 
at  the  post  of  observation  in  the  cathedral  spire 
of  Strasburg.  Altogether  a  more  maundering  letter, 
oil  the  pufis  and  the  hum  and  the  crash  of  shells, 
mingled  with  sunlight,  and  then  with  moonshine, 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  read;  and  we  hope 
we  shall  never  have  to  read  another  of  the  sort — 
at  least  not  from  a  military  man.  And  when  he  says 
that  men  of  independent  views  accompany  the  Russian 
army  as  correspondents,  and  bids  the  Turks  beware,  he 
should  also  let  irs  know  whether  they  possess  any 
powers  of  observation  beyond  following  the  course  of 
*  numming-bees  in  sunshine  and  moonshine. 

In  reference  to  our  statement  last  week  regarding  the 
number  of  Russians — 417,000 — in  Roumania,  we  will 

Sunt  out  that  recently  the  correspondents  at  the 
ussian  head-quarters  have  been  permitted  to  state  that 
-  reinforcements  are  arriving  from  the  interior.  This  is, 
however,  only  but  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  of  only  recording  events  post 
factum. 


advance  guard  of  the  Russian  left  was  concerned.  But 
the  centre  of  the  Russian  army — apparently  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  right  wing  which  has  advanced  to  close 
upon  Bardez — at  once  marched  to  the  rescu^  and, 
storming  the  northern  end  of  the  Soghanlu  defiles, 
^ined  a  footing  on  the  plateau  of  Olti  and  Bardez, 
forcing  Mukhtar  Pasha  to  withdraw  in  haste,  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces  between  Koprikoi  and  Hassan  Kaleh, 
where  they  are  now  lumped  together,  if  indeed  he 
has  not  already  retreated  to  Erzeroum,  and  taken  up 
a  fresh  position  between  that  place  and  Erzingian. 


THE  WAR  IN  MONTENEGRO. 


THE  WAR  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 


It  seems  to  be  a  feature  in  modem  warfare  for  the 
commanders  never  to  confess  having  made  an  attack 
unless  it  has  turned  out  quite  successful  If  it  fails  it 
is  always  represented  as  a  ** repulse”  of  the  enemy. 
The  “  retrograde  concentrations  ’’  of  the  French  generals 
during  the  fVanco- Prussian  War  have  become  fanmns. 
As  celebrated  do  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  at  Batoum 
B^m  to  become.  With  the  help  of  the  funny  man  who 
acts  as  commissioner  to  the  Daily  Teleyraph,  they  have 
already  killed  more  Russians  than  were  ever  on  the 
spot,  but  still  somehow  or  other  Batoum  is  still  in- 
vest^.  The  fact  is  that  the  Turks  endeavoured  to 
dislodge  the  Russians  from  their  position  and  were 
repuls^.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Russian  position  at  Bavaset  having  been  temporarily 
threatened.  A  host  of  Kurdish  cavalry  and  gener^ 
riff*.raif,  the  same  which  has  been  maundering  about 
Bitlis  and  Van,  took  heart  of  grace— such  grace  as 
Kurds  poraess — and  swept  down  from  the  heights 
south-west  of  Bayaset,  driving  in  the  Russian  pickets 
and  forcing  the  garrison  to  retreat  into  the  citadel, 
whence  the  Kurds  on  their  little  rats  of  ponies  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.  Such  is  the  account  that 
has  been  forwarded  to  Tiflis.  Meantime,  however,  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  left  wing  southwards  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha’s  position  seemed  to  ofler  him  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  attack,  which  he  seized  at  the  risk 
of  weakening  his  centre,  and  with  success  as  far  as  the 


There  is  also  a  funny  man  in  Montenegro.  He  writes 
io  the  Times.  Whilst  Suleiman  Pasha,  after  having 
dislodged  the  Montene^ns  from  Ostrog  and  Podostro^, 
forced  his  way through  the  valley  of  the  Zeta,  this 
humorous  ihan  describes  the  fruitless  opposition  of  the 
Montenegrins  as  a  pursuit,  and  the  success  of  the 
l^kish  army  in  driving  the  Montenegrins  west  of  the 
Zeta  into  the  smallest  portion  of  their  territory  as  a 
technical  victory  which  is  a  disastrous  defeat.  But  then 
this  wag  is  endowed  with  more  senses  than  c<Aumoner 
clay,  for  from  the  highest  mountain  peaks  he  smells  the 
sm^  of  the  dead  in  the  valley  below.  Thus  on  Monday. 
On  Tuesd^  he  tells  us  that  Mehemet  Ali  is  retreating 
from  the  E!olashin  to  Sienitza,  and  that  the  levies  ”  at 
Scutari  are  unwilling  to  attack.  On  Wednesday  he 
finds  the  Montenegrin  armv  ”  concentrated  ”  in  a  very 
strong  position,  and  that  all  is  favourable  to  the  Monte¬ 
negrins.  On  Thursday  he  reports  a  battle  and  a  victory 
of  the  Montenegrins  against  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  valley 
of  the  Moratsha ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
he  has  to  bring  back  the  Turkish  commander  from  his 
retreat  to  Sienitza  and  pop  him  down  just  where  and 
when  the  Montenegrins  are  able  to  annihilate  him. 
However,  according  to  a  less  humorous  but  more 
accurate  account,  we  hear  that  the  success  of  Suleiman 
and  Saib  Pashas  has  been  complete,  and  accomplished 
at  a  comparatively  small  loss,  owing  to  the  number  of 
guns  they  disposed  of.  The  fighting  forces  of  the 
Montenegrins  are  now  chiefly  w^ged  in  between  the 
valley  of  the  Zeta  and  the  Austrian  frontier,  whilst 
Suleiman  and  Saib  Pashas  are  awaiting  the  advance  of 
Mehemet  Ali  along  the  Moratsha  to  clear  out  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country,  and  to  intercept  their  flight 
either  across  the  valley  of  the  Zeta  to  the  Prince’s  hc^- 
quarters,  or  down  the  Moratcha  into  the  Kutchi  moun- 
^ns.  By  the  time  this  appears,  Mehemet  Ali  w^ 
probably  nave  effected  his  junction  with  the  forces 
Spuss  and  Podg^ritza.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Turkish  forces  now  in  Montenegro  or  on  its  con¬ 
fines  number  some  60,000  men — more  than  half  the 
total  population  of  the  country — for  the  estimate  of  a 
population  of  136,000  is  only  intended  for  consump¬ 
tion  abroad.  The  church  registers  show  only  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  117,000,  all  told. 


THE  AIMS  AND  INTENTIONS  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  despatches  of  Lord  Derby  and  Prince  Gort- 
chakow  which  were  published  on  Monday  do  not  throw 
very  much  light  on  the  dark  future  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Lord  Derby  merely  repeated  in  admirably 
clear  and  concise  language  the  declarations  which  have 
been  already  made  at  various  times  and  in  various 
places  by  members  of  the  Cabinet  regarding  British 
policy  and  British  interests;  and  Prince  Gortchakow 
aid  little  more  than  reiterate  what  he  had  already  said 
in  previous  despatches.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  tne  correspondence  is  without  interest. 
An  official  declaration  that  nothing  is  changed  is  often 
a  most  important  announcement,  and  such  declarations 
from  the  British  Minister  for  Forei^  Affairs  and  the 
Russian  Chancellor  at  the  present  time  most  be  very 
welcome  to  the  British  pubhe.  Numerous  vague  reporto 
have  been  flying  about  regarding  the  supposed  belUcose 
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tendencies  and  Torcophils  ympathles  of  Her  Majesij’s 
Government,  and  regarding  the  wide  interpretations 
which  certain  membera  of  the  Cabinet  were  snpposed 
to  Attach  to  the  elastic  term  **  British  interests."’  On 
the  other  hand,  some  dis(j[aietiug  symptoms  had  ap 

glared  lately  in  the  Russian  Press.  More  than  one 
nsaian  editor  had  declared — and  had  been  allowed 
Iw  the  Press-Censure  to  declare  —  that  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  promises  given  by  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  European  ooncert  mnst 
now  bo  considered  as  null  and  void.  Russia,  it  was 
said,  was  willing  to  make  great  concessions  and  great 
sacrifices  of  her  own  interests  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  nndertaking,  singlehanded,  an  expensive  war, 
and  if  the  other  Powers  had  acted  cordially  with  her, 
she  would  have  scrupulously  observed  all  the  promises 
she  gave.  The  Powers,  however,  did  not  support  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  undertake  alone  what  should 
have  been  undertaken  by  all  the  Powers  in  common. 
Thus,  her  relations  to  these  other  Powers  were,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  Russian  publicists,  entirely  changed,  and  she 
Is  now  liberated  from  all  engagements,  because  these 
engagements  were  made  on  the  condition  that  the  other 
Governments  would  aid  her  in  coerchog  Turkey.  In 
like  manner,  it  was  maintained,  her  intentions  and  aims 
may  have  nndmgone  a  change,  and  no  one  has  the  right 
to  reproach  her  on  that  account.  **  Now  that  war  has 
begun,**  remarked  significantly  the  Moscow  Oeatetie^  **  who 
can  say  that  it  will  not  lead  to  much  that  we  previously 
did  not  think  of?  Who  will  now  take  upon  nimself  to 
affirm  that  what  seemed  to  us  yesterday  unaeairable«  may 
not  become  to-morrow  a  necessity  p  ** 

Though  these  opinions  had  no  official  ooofirmation 
esoept  the  fact  that  they  were  not  suppressed  \jf  the 
censure,  there  was  some  reason  to  mr  that  they 
m^ght  possibly  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  Prince 
Gortchakow  is  a  very  cautions  statesman,  wbo  never 
indulges  in  Panslavistic  dreams,  and  always  understands 
how  desirable  it  is  for  Russia  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  the  Western  nations,  but  he  loves  the  applause  of 
the  ultra-patriotic  party,  and  is  always  ready  to  give 
effect  to  their  aspirations  when  he  thinks  it  can  be  done 
without  great  dwger.  Thus,  in  1863,  as  soon  as  he 
oouvinoed  himself  that  England  would  not  go  to  war 
for  the  defence  of  the  Poles,  he  gained  immense  popu¬ 
larity  by  launching  his  famous  despatch,  in  which  he 
snubbed  the  BritiM  Government,  and  requested  them 
to  mind  their  own  afiairs.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  -bui  he 
believed  he  oonld  do  it  with  impunity,  and  accordingly 
be  did  it.  He  is  not  the  man  to  go  to  war  in  order  **  to 
preserve  intact  the  essence  of  Slavonic  nationality,'*  or 
for  any  similar  Quixotic  purpose,  but  he  is  aiwi^s<eady 
to  give  expression  to  any  so-called  national  aspiratums, 
if  be  can  do  so  without  compromising  graver  interests. 
Of  all  national  aspirations  the  one  with  which  be  has 
specially  identified  himself  is  the  desire  to  wipe  out  all 
trace  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  to  increase  the  inflnenoe 
of  Russia  in  South-Eastern  Europe ;  and  no  doubt  he  is 
at  the  present  moment  anxiously  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  in  this  direction.  It 
was  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  he  might  have  leaned 
to  the  popular  view,  acoording  to  which  Russia 
is  liberated  fVom  all  previous  engagements,  and  free 
to  make  a^  arrangement  she  pleases  regarding  the 
Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  the  Dardanelles.  He 
faas  not  done  so,  and  herein  lies,  in  our  opinion,  the 
<ohief  significance  of  the  despatch.  Of  course  we  are 
gad  to  learn  that  **  the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  neither 
blockade,  nor  interrupt,  nor  in  any  way  menace  the 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,*’  and  that  “they  will  not 
bring  Egypt  within  the  radius  of  their  military  opera¬ 
tions.*’  We  appreciate  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which 
GieM  promises  are  gven,  but  we  had  no  feare  on  the 
aubjec^  and  we  believe  that  liord  Derby,  who  probably 
Salisbury’s  large-scale  maps,  mentioned  these 
matters  in  bis  despatch  merely  to  calm  popular  appre¬ 
hensions.  IVhat  is  of  more  impoi*tance  is  the  assurance 
that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  recognise  that  in  ax\y  case 
the  fa  lure  of  Constantinople  is  a  question  of  common 
interest,  which  cannot  be  settled  otherwise  than  by  a 


^neral  understanding,”  and  that  “as  reg^ards  the 
Straits,  although  their  two  shores  belong  to  one 
sovereign  .  .  .  this  question  should  be  settled  by  a 

common  a^preement  on  equitable  and  efficiently  guaran¬ 
teed  bases.” 

These  words  are  so  far  satisfaotoiy,  but  we  mnst 
admit  that  they  have  not  altogether  the  clearness  of  Lord 
Derby’s  utterances.  When  we  examine  them  Chtieotively 
we  cannot  but  perceive  in  them — especially  when  they 
are  taken  in  conj  unction  with  the  reasonings  m  the  Russian 
Press — some  cause  for  apprehension.  As  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Constantino^^  there  will  probably  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  Russia  has  evidently  no  intention  for  the 
present  of  acquiring  it,  but  that  she  intends  modifying 
the  arrangements  which  regulate  the  navigation  of  the 
Bospboi*ns  and  Dardanelles  is  quite  clear  both  from  the 
Russian  newspapers  and  from  Prince  Oortriiakow’s 
despatch.  These  arrangements  naturally  seem  to  Lord 
Derby  and  to  Englishmen  in  general  “  wise  and  salu- 
taiy,”  so  that  “  there  would  be  serious  objections  to  their 
alteration  in  any  one  particular.”  It  appears  to  us,  for 
example,  very  objectionable  that  Russia -should  be  able, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  us,  to  send  ships  of  war 
through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean.  But 
veiy  much  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The  very  rea¬ 
son  which  makes  any  change  seem  to  ns  objectionable 
appears  to  a  Russian  a  sufficient  proof  that  a 
change  is  necessaiy.  However  disagreeable  it  may  be 
for  ns,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Russia  will  insist  on 
the  free  passage  through  the  Straits  for  her  ships  of 
war.  She  certainly  wishes  to  have  a  strong  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  but  that  fleet  would  be  of  oompara- 
tively  little  use  to  her  if  it  could  not  pass  through  Uie 
Straits. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  whi^  impression  the  despatch 
has  made  in  Russia,  but  we  anticipate  that  it  will  not 
be  favourably  received.  Many  patriotic  people  will 
regard  it  as  a  useless  and  humiliating  ooncession  to 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  admission  that  the  war  was  undertaken 
in  deference  to  public  opinion.  It  is  not  quite  certain, 
perhaps,  that  the  words  of  the  despatch  will  bear  that 
interpretation,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
Russians  will  take  them  in  that  sense.  As  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Russian  Press  on  the  subject,  we  hope 
to  give  our  readers  some  information  next  week. 


THE  DISCUSSION  OF  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

It  was  expected  that  a  special  vote  of  credit,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  would  be  asked 
for  by  the  Government  on  Monday.  No  such  request 
was  then  made,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely 
that  it  will  be  niade  before  Parliament  is  prorogued.  A 
similar  vote  was  requested  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1870,  daring  the 
progress  of  the  Franco-German  War,  when  British  in¬ 
terests  were  less  directly  involved,  and  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  was  raised  about  granting  it.  A  more  substantial 
opposition  may  be  expected  in  the  present  instance,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  while  British  interests  are  more 
directly  concerned  now,  there  exists  greater  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  interests 
can  best  be  secured.  The  thing  which  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  us  in  the  Franco-German  War  was  the  danger 
to  the  independence  of  Belgium.  The  addition  of 
20,000  men  to  our  land  forces,  the  object  for  which 
the  Government  requested  a  supplementary  vote,  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  intended  to  me^t  the  con- 
tingeucy  of  our  having  to  occupy  Antwerp.  The 
impending  danger  now  is  of  a  more  momentons  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  problem  of  bow  best  to  meet  it  is  muob 
less  simple.  We  apprehend  that  Parliament  will  show 
the  utmost  and  the  most  unanimous  readiuess  to  place 
sufficient  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  if  only 
it  is  made  clear  that  they  are  agreed  upon  a  wise  and 
definite  policy,  and  have  a  distinct  conception  of  what 
it  is  that  British  interests  require. 

Even  if  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  Government 
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should  be  tied  down  to  saying^  Uiat  they  will  do  or  will  draffgii^  in  abuse  of  Russian  administration  in  Poland 
not  do  a  particular  thing,  Parliament  should  no^  and  we  or  lu  Uentral  Asia,  and  without  seeking  to  inflame 
may  be  sure  will  not,  grant  such  a  vote  without  a  igpiorant  prejudice  by  exaggerated  declamation  on  suclr 
thorough  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  incidents  as  the  snubbing  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  or  the 
may  ^  applied.  Parliament  must  not  be  deterred  from  pursuit  of  General  Kemball  by  a  band  of  Cossacks,  or 
the  discussion  of  the  national  interests  by  any  fear  of  the  fact  that  the  English  consulate  at  Rustzuk  was 
embarrassing  the  Government.  The  mistake  of  hesitating  struck  by  shells.  Our  policy  is  a  sufficiently  difficult 
to  speak  out  for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  Ghivemment  problem  without  such  complications ;  the  judgment 
was  never  more  flrmly  exposed  than  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  cunnot  be  kept  too  cool  for  it. 

himself,  on  the  very  occasion  of  the  special  vote  of  1870  We  believe  that  there  is  much  greater  unity  of  opinion 
which  has  been  adduced  as  a  precedent  for  the  present  '  in  the  country  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If  only 
emergency.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  language  upon  this  fanatic  partisans  could  be  kept  quiet,  this  unity 


We  believe  that  there  is  much  greater  unity  of  opinion 
.  the  country  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If  only 


occasion  is  worth  quoting : — 

During  the  time  [he  said]  that  1  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  hare  witnesssd  the  origin  of  several  Eniopean  wars,  and  I 
have  observed  that  ultimately  much  injury  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  silence  and  reserve  which  the  House  of  Commons,  actuated  by 
praiseworthy  motives,  has  thought  it  for  the  public  interest  to  adopt. 
To  a  minister  himself,  in  a  state  of  aflhirs  so  critical  as  the  present, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  intelligent  and 
discriminating  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  he 
appeals  to  Parliament  in  vindication  of  his  policy,  remembering  that 
he  is  no  longer  influenced  by  those  considerations  of  convenience 
which  are  the  necessary  result  of  our  usual  party  discipline,  but  that 
he  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  a  patriotic  Parliament,  that 
Minister  is  in  a  strong,  and  I  will  even  say  a  proud  position. 
But  speaking  from  my  own  experience  of  these  matters,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  in  general  not  appreciated 
the  situation  of  afl&irs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Minister.  They 
have  thought  that  by  ailenee  they  were  aiding  the  Government,  and 
it  has  generally  happened  that  by  silence  they  have  embarrassed 
it,  so  that  when  the  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  have  separated 
this  has  often  occurred — that  there  have  been  discordant  counsels* 
contradictory  policy,  great  infirmity  of  action,  and  ultimately  when 
we  have  met  together  we  have  found  that  the  country  has  been 
committed  to  a  course  to  which  it  would  not  have  been  committed 
had  there  been  more  frank  communication  between  the  House  and 
the  Ministry,  more  precision  of  knowledge,  and  more  clearness  of 
opinion. 

We  hope  that  when  the  debate  does  take  place,  every 
member  of  the  Opposition  will  exercise  care  not  to  use 
one  word  ont  of  which  can  be  twisted  a  constmobion 


'in  the  country  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If  only 
fanatic  partisans  could  be  kept  quiet,  this  unity 
would  show  itself  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  are  all  agreed  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  present  war,  it  must  not  be  snflered  to 
endanger  onr  route  to  India  throngh  Egypt,  and 
the  conviction  is  every  day  becoming  more  clearly 
defined  that  we  must  take  possession  of  EgypL 
J adging  fix>m  the  language  of  two  newspapers,  there  is 
a  party  among  us — a  large  party  they  would  have  ns 
believe,  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  nation— in  favour  of 
protecting  our  road  to  India  by  declaring  war  upon 
Russia.  Bat  none  of  the  members  of  this  party  keep 
very  close  to  the  point.  Their  assertions  are  of  a 
generally  declamatory  character,  such  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Maedermott,  the  music-hall  sin^r,  sums  up 
the  policy  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph 

We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 

We’ve  got  the  ships,  we’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  money  too 
We’ve  i^t  the  before,  and  while  we’re  Britons  true, 

The  Russians  must  not  have  Constantinople. 


Mr.  Maedermott,  it  will  be  seen,  commits  himself  ta 
one  clear  negative,  that  the  Russians  must  not  have 
Constantinople.  Now  we  have  Prince  GortchakoflTs 
positive  assnrance  that  the  Russians  do  not  want  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  if  the  Ru^ophobists  answer  this  as  is 
their  wont,  by  the  word  “  Khiva,**  we  have  farther  the 
assurance  of  sober  sense  that  for  the  present  at  least  mneb 
less  than  Constantinople  would  serve  their  turn.  But 
there  is  now  growing  ap  on  every  hand,  even,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  in  the  Incid  intervals  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^ 


that  any  section  of  the  nation  is  indifferent  to  the  main-  ^  disposition  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  Eng- 

tenance  of  the  British  Empire,  or  woold  shrink  from  lanitoobtainsomething  which  would  compensate  even  the 
using  any  honourable  means  for  its  preservation  and  possesaon  or  the  practical  control  of  Constantinople  hy 
security.  The  hyperbolic  travesty  of  patriotism  with  Russians.  On  every  h^pA  l^he  question  is  ask^,. 
which  our  ears  have  been  wearied  for  the  last  year  by  Woulduot  thepossessionof  Egypt  ^ve  us  all  the  security 
competitors  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  British  we  desire,  ^d  ns  from  these  continual  pani^ 

Lion,  should  never  tempt  as  into  ignoring,  even  in  the  ^bout  Constantinople?  And  aloicwt  universally  the 
form  of  our  words,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  Empire  a^wer  w  given  that  not  only  would  the  possession  of 
and  a  great  mission  in  the  world,  and  that  if  we  are  to  sufficient  scanty,  but  would  save  us  from 

maintain  onr  Empire  and  worthily  fulfil  our  mission,  we  f  presrige  m  bhe  E^t  caused  by  the  aggrandise- 

cannot  now  throw  aside  the  qualities  of  courage,  prompt  Russia  apparently  at  our  expense, 

action,  and  sagacions  forethought,  by  which  onr  Empire  fact  enoraously  increase  onr  prestige  in  the  East, 
has  won  We  must  nmte  in  a  spirited  foreign  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  t^t  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 


policy,  we  must  be  unanimous  in  our  defence  of  British 
interests,  only  we  mast  take  care  that  onr  spirit  moves 
in  the  right  airection,  and  that  our  conception  of  British 
interests  is  not  unworthy  of  our  traditions. 


ment  should  be  openly  and  fully  expressed  upon 
this  question  ?  Not  only  should  clear  ideas  be  formed^ 
as  to  the  advantages  of  controlling  Egypt,  which, 
in  one  sense,  we  practically  do  already,  but  there 


interests  18  not  unwortny  01  onr  tranitions.  y — :  y  7.  -  . 

We  hope  aho  that  when  the  affairs  of  the  East  are  t  nnd^tandin^  as  to  the  form  in 

next  disOTSsed,  the  dehate  will  he  strictly  oonBned  to  !*•*“'*  aasxime  the  ^mmistration.  It  would 

XU _ i,* _ u-1.  iva-rwVsxaof  b?  DO  meaus  follow  from  our  taking  the  government  of 


also  members  of  parties.  Party  feeling  there  must  be  in  lea^ng  the  oppressed  popnl^ 

every  debate.  Bht  if  ever  thie  was  a  time  for  redno-  *1°“  ^  their  fate.  By  taking  %7P‘.  wo 

ing  party  recriminations  to  an  irrednoible  minimum,  it  ehonW  not  renonnee  onr  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  srttl^ 

mcnt  of  Turkev  ;  only  with  Egypt  secure  we  should  bo 
IS  the  prerent.  U^es  without  saying  that  the  less  ^  ^  without  panic  in  that  conference  of 

^  the  Euro^L^Powers  to  Vhich  Prince  Qortohakoff 

East  the  better  If  it  is  nere^  and  no  doubt  it  »  refers  as  tL  final  board  of  arbitration. 


sion  imported  into  the  discussion  of  onr  intei^ts  in  the 
East  the  better.  If  it  is  necessary,  and  no  donbt  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  characters  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians  should  be  considered,  it  will  obviously  be 
conducive  to  clearness  of  judgment  that  they  be  described 
in  language  of  scientific  severity.  Moral  indignation 
against  the  brutalities  of  the  Turk  has  now  been  suf- 
ciently  relieved,  so  far  as  words  can  afford  a  relief ;  it  is 
enough  now  to  recognise  the  incurable  corruption  of 
independent  Turkish  rule  as  a  simple  factor  in  the 


THE  INTERREGNUM  IN  PRANCE. 

Since  the  decree  of  dissolution  has  been  placarded, 
upon  all  the  walls  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  it  may 
be  said  tbi^  France  is  actually  subjected  to  an  inter- 


problem.  And  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  see  that  Russia  regnnm.  Of  the  three  powers  that  the  Constitutioix 
has  aims  and  interests  opposed  to  onr  owa  without  hn^  estabHebed  in  order  to  counterbalance  each  other^ 


y 
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there  now  exists,  properly  speaking,  only  one  ;  for  in 
destroying  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Senate  has 
compromised  its  proper  existence,  and,  moreover,  it  has 
had  to  submit  itself  to  prorogation.  The  executive 
power  remains,  then,  alone  in  the  face  of  the  nation 
what  use  will  it  make  of  the  terrible  arms  in  its  hands 
If  the  Ministers  wished  to  remain  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  legality,  these  are  the  measures  they  should 
take.  They  should  order,  in  July,  the  election  of  the 
ConsetU-genemux ;  in  August  those  of  the  ConseUs 
municlpaux ;  in  September  those  of  the  Legislative  As 
sembly.  Such  should  have  been  their  plan,  for  we  have 
shown  that  the  coup  of  May  16  was  executed  in  a  great 
measure  to  permit  the  Conservatives  to  influence 
those  elctions,  225  members  of  the’  Senate,  300  in 
all,  being  elected  by  the  General  Councils,  and  the 
delegates  of  the  General  Councils.  Buhthere  are  reasons 
for  £eir  postponing  the  election  of  the  General  Councils, 
among  them  being  the  certiunty  that  those  elections  wil 
be  for  the  Republicans  an  opportunity  for  counting  their 
numbers  and  observing  the  weakest  places  in  their  line  of 
battle.  There  are,  however,  other  hidden  reasons,  of 
which  the  two  most  important  are,  that  M.  de  Broglie, 
p^ident  of  the  Council,  represents  at  the  General 
tlouncil  of  the  Eure  the  canton  of  Broglie ;  and  that 
M.  Paris  was  beaten  in  the  elections  of  1874  in  the 
Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  The  first  is  certain 
if  he  presents  himself  before  the  electors,  to  lose  the 
feeble  majority  which  elected  him  four  years .  a^o ;  the 
second  is  no  less  certain  of  a  defeat.  They  will  both 
have  to  straggle  against  local  influences  so  strong  that 
they  have  no  chance  of  success.  It  may  easily  be 
understood  how  disastrous  for  the  prestige  of  the  two 
Ministers  a  defeat  before  the  electors  of  their  native 
place  would  be.  It  is  then  almost  certain  that  in 
order  to  avoid  this  shame  they  will  refuse,  in  spite  of 
the  Constitution,  to  convoke  the  electors  for  the  General 
Council. 

This  measure  will  certainly  produce  a  bad  impression 
upon  the  peasant  who  is  highly  interested  in  the  elections 
^f  the  Departmental  Assembly.  The  Ministry  will  there¬ 
fore  try  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  it,  if  possible, 
•upon  the  Left.  It  is  known  that  in  its  last  sitting  but 
•one  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  vote  the  budget. 
Now  the  autumnal  session  of  the  General  Councils  has  for 
its  chief  object  the  division  amongst  the  difierent  com¬ 
munes  of  the  contributions  which  the  whole  department 
lias  to  pay.  The  Cabinet  will  therefore  pretend  that  it 
is  the  Left  which,  by  its  refusal,  has  rendered  the 
autumnal  session  useless,  and  consequently  the  election 
which  ought  to  take  place  in  July. 

Having  once  begun  to  ignore  the  obligations  which 
ihe  Constitution  imposes,  it  is  difficult  to  stop.  H  n*y  a 
qw  le  premier  pai  qui  coute^  and  pitiless  logic  will  force 
toe  AOnistry  further  aud  farther  in  their  irregular 
<X)arse.  The  municipal  elections  will  share  the  same 
fate,  and  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
will  be  probably  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  Ao- 
•oording  to  the  Constitution,  the  electors  ought  to 
be  convoked  within  three  months  of  the  dissolution. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  ?  Does  it  signify 
that  the  electors  should  really  vote  at  the  end  oF  the 
third  month  at  the  latest  ?  Or  rather  that  the  decree  of 
convocation  only  should  be  promulgated  in  this  period  ? 

In  this  case  will  the  Miuistry  hold  to  the  rules  by  which 
the  election  should  be  governed  four  weeks  after  the 
convocation,  or  rather,  as  some  of  the  Conservative 
journals  declare,  will  the  decree  convoke  the  electoral 
colWes  for  a  further-off  time  P  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  Cabinet  itself  is  clear  as  to  its  intention  on  this  point; 
it  will  probably  let  itself  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
One  may  nevertheless  be  certain  that  all  the  agents  of 
authority  will  receive  the  order  and  labour  with  all  their 
might  at  the  conversion  of  the  electors. 

What  will  be  their  means  of  action  ?  For  an  English¬ 
man,  accustomed  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  plat* 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  understaud  that  a  Ministry  dreams 
of  stopping  the  production  and  the  sale  of  journals,  and 
that  it  finds  agents  to  execute  its  orders.  Unhappily, 
the  despotic  traditions  of  the  Empire  are  still  too  power¬ 


ful  to  succumb  to  the  force  of  public  reprobation.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  many  of  the  Departments  the 
prefects  will  forbid  the  colportage  of  the  Republican 
journals;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  prohibit  not  only  the  sale 
in  the  streets,  but  will  not  allow  them  to  be  carried  about 
in  bundles  for  subsequent  sale,  nor  even  to  be  sent 
from  the  printing-office  to  the  residence  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  unless  each  copy  is  closed  by  a  wrapper  bearing 
the  name  of  the  addressee.  As  to  the  interdiction  of 
public  meetings  or  lectures  the  consequences  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  will  not  be  so  serious  as  might  be 
imagined.  Even  under  a  Liberal  Ministry  such  meetings 
are  very  rarely  held.  The  electoral  mind  in  France 
is  influenced  not  at  public  meetings  but  in  the  coarse 
of  private  conversations,  and  especially  daring  the 
friendly  chat  at  the  cabaret.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  cafes  and  huvettes  will  be  closed  by  order  of*  the 
police.  Such  a  course  is,  however,  b^  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  prefit,  for  closing  an  establishment  of  this 
sort  very  often  means  ruin  to  the  proprietor.  The 
Government  will  therefore  make  terrible  enemies  of 
those  for  whom  the  political  question  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  and  who  will  introduce  into  the  electoral 
battle  all  the  ardour  and  energy  of  men  who  feel  that  they 
are  the  personal  victims  of  a  great  injustice,  and  can 
hope  for  no  reparation  except  in  the  case  of  victory. 

These  abases  of  power  might  thus  even  injure  the 
Conservative  cause.  The  project  attributed  to  the 
Cabinet  of  making  the  Marshal  intc.  fere  directly  in  the 
electoral  contest  would  be  productive  of  other  incon¬ 
veniences.  It  is  said  that  in  all  the  electoral  colleges 
there  will  be  but  one  ministerial  candidate.  Each  of 
these  protegis  of  the  Government  will  carefully  abstain 
from  making  a  personal  confession  of  faith ;  he  will 
simply  send  to  each  elector  a  manifesto  of  the  Duo  de 
Magenta,  to  which  he  will  append  his  signature.  This 
expedient  is  probably  not  really  contemplated  the 
Ministers.  It  is  probably  only  a  feeler  put  out  by  the 
candidates  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own  part,  and 
wish  thus  to  place  themselves  under  cover  of  the 
Marshal.  But  if  this  manoeuvre  has  really  been  decided 
upon  at  the  Cabinet  sitting  on  Tuesday  last,  it  would  be 
a  curious  simplification  of  the  debates.  No  doubt 
in  this  case  M.  Thiers  would  issue  the  famous 
circular  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  the  call  of  the  venerable  chief  of  the 
Republican  party  would  become  the  rallying  cry  of  all 
his  friends. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  from  now  to  the  day  of  the 
election  the  Republican  party  will  be  as  united  as  it  is 
at  present.  The  363  signatories  of  the  manifesto  will 
find  no  Liberal  candidate  opposed  to  them.  It  will  be 
a  gprand  exercise  of  discipline,  for  amongst  these  363 
there  are  men  like  Prince  Napoleon,  the  deputy  for 
Ajaccio.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  electoral  colleges 
will  substitute  those  Liberals  who  obtained  the  most 
votes  in  the  election  of  1876  for  the  reactionary  members 
who  then  gained  the  day.  The  Conservatives  will  have 
to  prove  whether  they  possess  as  much  cohesion.  It 
may  be  doubted,  for  the  Orleanist  journal  Le  Soleil  is 
firing  red-hot  shot  at  the  Bonapartists,  whom  they  re¬ 
proach  with  the  intention  of  pouncing  upon  all  the 
colleges  where  they  have  a  chance  of  success  and  send¬ 
ing  all  the  Legitimists  or  Orleanists  to  the  slaughter. 
Perhaps,  however,  by  some  unheard-of  diplomatic|effort, 
the  Ministers  may  be  able  to  preserve  discipline  in  their 
bastard  party.  The  straggle  in  that  case  will  be  hot 
and  sharp.  What  will  be  the  result  ? 

To  endeavour  to  predict  it  now  would  be  sheer  folly, 
t  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  sadden  and  irresistible 
impulse  universal  suffrage  will  not  yield  in  three  months* 
time.  Let  us  therefore  imitate  the  mathematician,  and 
assume  that  the  problem  is  solved.  Let  us  consider  the 
only  three  hypotheses  which  are  admissible :  1.  A  Con¬ 
servative  majority ;  2.  A  Bepublican  majority,  but 
smaller  than  in  the  last  session ;  3.  The  return  of  the 
363  strengthened  by  fresh  members. 

1.  The  first  hypothesis  is  scarcely  probable.  The 
dangers  of  the  exterior  situation  of  France  are  too  epreat, 
too  evident,  for  the  Voltairienne  bourgeoisie  and  the 
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peasants  to  consent  to  give  to  clericalism  the  blood  of  the  done  something  in  the  past,  and  that  they  may  still  act 

^  as  an  advanced  gnard  in  the  fntnre.  Is  there  in  this,  or 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  Republican  party’s  losing  without  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  anything  to  which  a 
comTOnsation  a  small  number  of  seats,  the  Ministry  Russian  Slav .  could  possibly  object  r  Let  us  examine 
would  decide  to  demand  yet  again  a  new  dissolution,  M.  Aks^ofiTs  reply. 

Imt  in  this  case  the  new  Chamber  would  separate  before  M.  Aksdkoff  begins  by  agreeing  with  his  correspon- 
the  Budget  of  1878  was^  voted.  The  Ministry  would  dent  regarding  the  importance  of  the  present  state  <rf 
find  themselves  in  a  j^sition  from  which  they  would  affairs.  “  The  night  is  for  the  Slavs  at  last  at  an  end, 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  out.  and  morning  has  dawned — the  prophetic  morning  of  a 

^  3.^  If  the  Chamber  returned  in  force,  that  would  great  peaceful  day.  .  .  .  Not  merely  the  Slavs  of 
signify  the  su^titution  of  M.  Thiers  for  the  Marshal,  for  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  also  the  Slavs  of  other 
it  would  be  impossible  for  MacMahon  to  find  even  in  countries  and  denominations,  show  signs  of  thought  and 
the  most  moderate  party  of  the  Left  a  Cabinet  which  spirit,  as  if  their  turn  too  had  come — as  if  they  had  been 
would  consent  to  make  him  th^  concessions  on  which  all  summoned  and  were  soon  to  stand  before  the  judg- 
MM.  Dufaure  and  Jules  Simon  have  been  tolerated,  ment-seat  of  history  and  of  God.  Are  they  ready  ? 
It  would  be  necessary  then  that  the  Presidency  should  That  is  the  question.”  This  question  the  writer  then 
change  hands,  even  if  the  head  of  the  executive  power  proceeds  to  answer,  and  in  doing  so  he  launches, 
had  not  been  compromised,  as  he  has  been  for  the  last  according  to  his  wont,  into  what  may  be  called,  for 
month,  by  his  Ministers,  and  as  he  does  not  cease  to  want  of  a  better  name,  the  science  of  history.  The 
be  from  day  to  day.  destinies  of  the  Slavonic  race,  he  explains,  differ  in .  one 


be  from  day  to  day.  destinies  of  the  Slavonic  race,  he  explains,  differ  in .  one 

- important  respect  from  those  of  the  other  European 

_ _ -  nations.  Unlike  the  nations  of  the  West,  all  branches 

RUSSIAN  AND  BOHEMIAN  PANSLAVISM.  of  the  Slavonic  race  have,  at  some  period  in  the 

We  referred  last  week  to  a  correspondence  which  course  of  their  lives,  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
recently  took  place  between  M.  Rieger,  the  leader  of  foreign  domination,  political  or  moral,  and  they  have  in 
the  Slav  party  in  Bohemia,  and  M.  AksdkofT,  vice-presi-  consequence  lost,  at  least  in  p&rt,  their  natural  charaq. 
dent  of  the  Slavonic  Benevolent  Committee  in  Moscow,  teristics  and  their  ancient  traditions.  But  of  late,  the 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  reverse  process  has  appeared  amongst  them.  The  na- 
lettcrs,  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  tional  spirit  has  awoke  afresh,  and  they  are  now 
them  to  our  readers,  because  they  illustrate  in  an  inte-  struggling  to  regain,  develop,  and  assert  their  half-lost 
resting  way  some  of  the  differences  between  Russian  nationality.  To  the  West-European  this  peculiarity  in 
and  ^hemian  Panslavism.  the  history  of  the  Slavs  may  seem  to  have  been  for  that 

M.  Rieger  writes  to  congratulate  his  Russian  cousins  race  a  misfortune.  But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  M. 
on  the  heroic  efforts  they  are  making  in  the  cause  of  Aksikoff*.  Though  he  is  by  no  means  grateful  to  the 
Slavonic  emancipation.  “A  new  and  great  era,”  he  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Germans  for  oppressing  and  de- 
says,  “  has  begun  for  the  Russian  nation  and  the  whole  nationalising  the  Slavs,  he  seems  to  think  that  the 
Slavonic  race.  Now  is  coming  the  moment  when  the  oppression  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Slavonic  race. 
Slavs  are  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  nations.  “1“  peculiar,  unusual  law  of  development,  to 

That  youngest  and  most  numerous  of  the  European  which  all  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  have  been  sub- 
races  has  not  yet  played  on  the  stage  of  universal  jected,  we  see  an  unmistakeable  guarantee  that  the 
histoiy  the  part  to  which  its  greatness  entitles  it.  Only  Slavs  have  a  very  high  mission  in  the  history  of  the 
the  weaker  sections  of  it,  living  nearer  to  the  great  world  ;  for,  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  self- 
stream  of  Christian  colture,  and  not  directly  exposed  to  consciousness,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  race  neces- 
the  incursions  of  Asiatic  barbarians,  could  assume  throws  off  its  exclusiveness,  narrownew,  and 

that  part  sooner  and  more  energetically.  Let  not  us  bhesidedness,  grains  wisdom  from  the  experience  of 
Czechs  be  condemned  for  boasting  if  wo  recall  the  foreign  nations,  acquires  an  intellectual  and  moral 
share  we  have  taken  in  the  progress  of  universal  breadth  of  view,  confirms  itself  in  its  own  ideas 
civilisation  from  that  day  when  the  flame  of  right,  and  becom<J8  in  that  way  better  fitted  for 
Christian  doctrine,  kindled  in  our  fatherlands  by  the  highest  service  of  humanity — that  is,  the  expression 
Slavonic  Apostles,  shone  forth  thence  over  the  whole  of  M*d  incarnation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
Eastern  Europe,  and  attained  its  greatest  brightness  in  tianity.  Richly  gifted  is  the  Slavonic  race,  and  the 
the  time  of  the  Hussites,  concerning  whom  the  his-  mission  entrusted  to  it  by  Providence  is  in  proportion 
torians  of  Western  Europe  have  delivered  an  impartial  with  its  gifts.  This  is  why  its  jiurifying  penance  hw 
verdict.”  The  Czechs  still  desire,  the  writer  goes  on  to  been  great.  To  whom  znuch  is  given,  of  him  also  shall 
explain,  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  to  act  as  an  advanced  niuch  be  required.”  With  regard  to  his  own  country, 
guMd  of  the  Slavonic  race,  but  they  must  leave  to  M.  Aksakoff  is  obliged  to  admit  that  until  quite  recently 
stronirer  hands  the  task  of  realising  the  erreat  mission  of  clearly  see  and  boldly  fulfil  its  mission.  **  To 

the  sLs  in  universal  history.  Russia  aW  can  under-  our  shame  we  long  wandered  in  darkness,  and  were 


the  history  of  the  Slavs  may  seem  to  have  been  for  that 
race  a  misfortune.  But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  M. 
Aksikoff.  Though  he  is  by  no  means  grateful  to  the 
Tartars,  Turks,  and  Germans  for  oppressing  and  de¬ 
nationalising  the  Slavs,  he  seems  to  think  that  the 
oppression  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Slavonic  race. 
”In  that  peculiar,  unusual  law  of  development,  to 
which  all  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  we  see  an  unmistakeable  g^uarantee  that  the 
Slavs  have  a  very  high  mission  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  for,  in  accomplishing  the  gpreat  work  of  self- 
consciousness,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  race  neces¬ 
sarily  throws  off  its  exclusiveness,  narrowness,  and 
Obesidedness, '  gains  wisdom  from  the  experience  of 
foreign  nations,  acquires  an  intellectual  and  moral 
breadth  of  view,  confirms  itself  in  its  own  ideas 
of  right,  and  b^mes  in  that  way  better  fitted  for 
the  highest  service  of  humanity — that  is,  the  expression 
and  incarnation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Cbris- 


stronger  hands  the  task  of  realising  the  great  mission  of  clearly  see  and  boldly  fulfil  mission.  **  To 

the  Slavs  in  universal  history.  Russia  alone  can  under-  shame  wo  long  wandered  in  darkness,  and  wore 
take  such  a  task.  “Let  the  great  Russian  people,  little  worthy  of  your  brotherly  love,  for  the 
therefore,  like  a  young  hero,  take  up  the  sword  of  classy  which  glided  the  external  dwtinies  of  the 
humanitarianism  and  Christianity,  which  the  other  Empire  were  spiritually  enslaved  to  Western  Europe, 
nations  will  not,  or  cannot,  take  up,  on  account  of  shut  out  from  the  common  people  the  light  of  hi^ 
their  cupidity,  selfishness,  and  weakness.  Let  him  wield  torical  consciousness.  But  that  is  now  at  an  end. 
it  with  pride  and  faith  in  his  great  mission  for  the  Russia  has  recognised  her  high  mission  m  the  great 
salvation  of  Christian  culture,  and  for  securing  the  Orthodox  Slavonic  Power,  and  will  henceforth  ramam 
great  future  of  the  Christian  world.  .  .  .  How  can  the  at  the  he^  of  the  Slavonic  world  in  spite  of  the  in- 
Bohemian  nation  do  otherwise  than  desire  with  its  tngues  of  false  friends  and  avowed  enemies, 
whole  heart  the  complete  success  of  the  Russian  arms  ?  ”  So  far  M.  AksAkoff  quite  agrees  with  M.  Rieger,  but 
The  letter  is  too  long  to  be  translated  here  in  exientOf  when  he  descends  from  vague  generalities  to  details, 
but  the  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  its  general  the  differences'  between  Russian  and  Bohemian  Pan» 
scope  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  couched  slavism  become  apparent.  These  differences  flow 


great  future  of  the  Christian  world.  .  .  .  now  can  line  «««  - - 

Bohemian  nation  do  otherwise  than  desire  with  its  tngues  of  false  friends  and  avowed  enemies, 
whole  heart  the  complete  success  of  the  Russian  arms  ?  ”  So  far  M.  AksAkoff  quite  agrees  with  M.  Rieger,  but 
The  letter  is  too  long  to  be  translated  here  in  extentOf  when  he  descends  from  vague  generalities  to  details, 
but  the  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  its  general  the  differences'  between  Russian  and  Bohemian  Pan» 
scope  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  couched  slavism  become  apparent.  These^  differences  flow 
in  tke  most  friendly  and  complimentary  terms,  so  that  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians  belong  to  the 


How  can  the 


Slavonic  fraternity,  and  hail  with  delight  the  new  ora  regard  as  strangers  those  branches  of  •  the  ^  Slav 
which  is  supposed  to  be  dawning,  but  they  do  not  put  race  who  have  not  preserved  intact  the  traditions 
themselves  forward  as  the  rivals  of  Russia.  All  they  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  &>Qd  who  look  to 
claim  for  themselves  is  the  recogpiition  that  they  have  Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  Christian  world.  And 
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in  this  respect  the  Slavophils  are  quite  at  one  with 
the  peasant.  They  have  always  held  tmt  Eastern  ortho¬ 
doxy  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  Slav  nationality, 
and  have  never  professed  the  purely  ethnographical  form 
of  Panslavist  doctrine.  If  M.  Aksakon  been  a 
prudent  politician  he  would  have  carefully  avoided  men¬ 
tioning  this  difficulty,  or  would  have  hurriedly  covered 
it  up  with  high-sounding  phrases  about  the  ineradicable 
sympathies  of  race ;  but  he  is  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
prudent  man,  and  likes  to  proclaim  truth  from  the  house¬ 
tops  without  paying  much  attention  to  possible  conse- 
auences.  M.  Bieger,  though  much  more  of  a  diplomatist 
taan  his  correspondent,  had  made  a  passing  reference  to 
the  Hussite  movement,  and  inadvertently  remarked  that 
the  services  of  Huss  have  been  recognised  by  Western 
historians.  These  remarks  M.  Aksdkoff  cannot  allow  to 
pass  without  comment  and  protest.  Though  he  preserves 
a  friendly  tone,  he  is  evidently  indignant  that  a  Slav 
should  deign  to  pay  attention.to  what  Western  historians 
say.  In  his  opinion,  the  Slavs  have  no  need  of  the 
patronising  commendation  of  Western  Europe.  Besides 
this,  neither  the  German  historians  nor  M.  Bieger,  who 
ts  under  their  influence,  have  properly  understood  the  real 
services  of  the  great  Bohemian  r^ormer.  The  chief  merit 
of  Huss,  and  of  the  Czech  nation,  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  fight  for  an  idea,  but  in 
the  internal  worth  of  the  idea  for  which  they  fought. 
That  idea,  according  to  M.  AksikofiT,  was  that  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  practices  of  Christianity  as  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Eastern  Church  should  be  revived  in 
Bohemia,  and  that  all  Papal  innovations  shall  be  strenu. 
ously  resisted.  **  But  the  Latin  West,  assembled  in  the 
Council  of  Constance,  with  a  Roman  Bishop  and  a 
Roman  Emperor  at  its  head,  gave  over  Huss  and  his 
cause  to  the  flames.”  This  gives  M.  Aksakofi*  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  making  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Bohemians : 

O  Czechs  !  Czechs  !  the  Council  of  Constance  has  not 
yet  dispersed.  It  is  still  in  session  under  another  name, 
and  continues  to  launch  anathemas  against  Huss,  his 
cause,  and  the  whole  Slavonic  world.  The  pile  on  which 
Huss  was  consumed  is  burning  still — only  not  merely  in 
Constance  but  also  in  Prague.  Who  bring  the  fagots 
and  keep  up  the  flames  ?  All  those  who  are 
bound  by  spiritual  ties  to  Rome,  and  who  live 
in  spiritual  union  with  the  murderers  of  Huss — 
with  that  power  which  condemned  him  to  the  flames, 
and  having  never  repented  of  that  act,  bums  him  still. 
Lately  that  power  blasphemously  invoked  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  heaven  on  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Slavs,  and  the  punishment  of  God  on  our  Slavonic 
brethren  who  dared  to  free  Christians  from  the  tyranny 
of  Islam.  Every  Slavonic  tribe  which  binds  its  fate 
with  that  of  the  Latin  Church  exposes  itself  to  the 
same  condemnation  as  that  Church.  Extinguish  the 
flames  in  which  Huss  perished  !  Justify  your  martyr  ! 
Magnify  him  not  in  a  vain  but  in  a  holy  way,  and  in  his 
name,  in  spiritual  unity  with  the  Slavonic  East,  stand, 
O  Czechs  in  the  West,  in  very  deed  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Slavonic  world  !  ” 

We  do  not  think  that  this  call  to  reject  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism  and  join  the  Eastern  Church  will  have  much 
influence  with  the  Bohemians,  but  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  present  enthusiasm  for  Russia  among  the 
Slavs,  oombined  with  the  violent  Turcophilism  of  the 
Papal  Curia,  should  produce  in  Bohemia  a  certain 
religious,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  movement. 


POLITICAL  AND  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

I. — SLAVONIC  SOCIETIES. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  mysteriously  warns  us  of  the 
dangers  acc^ng  to  the  world  from  the  Secret  Societies 
of  the  Continent,  and  others  endeavour  to  iuvest  them 
with  a  mediaeval  air  of  romance  peculiarly  at  variance 
with  their  practical  character,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
public  should  know  which  societies  are  dangerous,  and 
which  are  beneficial,  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
true  criterion  of  the  character  of  a  secret  or  political 


society  is  its  object  and  the  means  which  it  employs  to 
attain  that  object.  Judged  by  this  standard  we  find 
that  all  such  societies  ^1  into  three  categories: — 1. 
Societies  pursuing  certain  objects  by  legal  or  illegal,  by 
moral  or  immoral,  means,  as  may  best  ensure  the  success 
of  the  society’s  endeavours.  To  this  category  belong 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  the  International.  2.  Societies  pursuing  certain 
objects  by  legal  and  moral  means  only,  such  as  the 
Reform  League,  the  Home  Rule  League,  or  the 
Omladina;  and  8.  Societies  pursuing  decidedly  evil 
ends  by  evil  means,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Mafia — 
a  society  possessing  far  more  ramifications  than  is 
generally  imagined — but  which,  being  simply  and  purely 
criminal,  do  not  for  the  present  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  examination.  We  now  propose  dealing  only  with 
societies  of  the  second  category  as  they  exist  in  Slavonia 
and  Hellas  in  the  widest  interpretation  of  the  names. 

Of  the  two  great  movements.  Panslavism  and 
Panhellenism,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  success  in  its  opposition  to  the  other ;  for  if  one 
is  superior  in  numbers,  the  other  is  superior  in  intellect 
and,  perhaps,  in  influence.  We  will  commence  with 
Panslavism  as  the  great  circle  embracing  the  various 
societies  we  are  about  to  inquire  into. 

The  existence  of  so  many  rival  nationalities  and 
churches  within  the  Russian  Empire,  the  disorders  and 
disturbances  arising  therefrom;  the  close  relations  of 
these  nationalities  to  each  other  and  those  of  kindred 
race  in  other  countries,  first  caused  the  want  to  be  felt 
of  a  unifying  element.  Unity  was  desired,  and  various 
measures  were  adopted  to  attain  it,  into  which  we  need 
not  now  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  “  great  idea  ”  was  still  wanting  in  a  clear, 
definite  shape,  though  it  had  presented  itself  more  or 
less  vaguely  and  dimly  to  many  enlightened  men.  The 
first  who  began  to  see  his  way  more  clearly  waa  the 
author  of  the  well-known  *  Chronicles  of  a  Russian 
Family,*  Sergei  Timofeyevitch  Aksdkoff.  The  ideas  he 
gradually  formed  ou  the  subject  were  eagerly  imbibed 
and  develcmed  by  his  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  (bom 
1817,  in  Moscow,  and  died  in  the  Island  of  Zante  1860) 
was  in  flbct  the  practical  founder  of  the  Slavophil  party 
and  the  author  of  the  theory  according  to  which  Russia, 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  Slav  families,  is  to  regenerate 
the  Pagan  West  in  the  f  nture,but  for  the  present  to  break 
with  it  entirely  and  confine  herself  to  tne  development  of 
a  purely  national  life,  and  restore  the  power  and  unity  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  This  idea  soon  found 
many  advocates  and  disciples  ;  amongst  them  were  the 
elder  AksakofiTs  intimate  friend  Khomiakoff,  the  late 
Samarin,  and  the  brother^  Kireyeffski,  who  were  the 
first  to  seriously  study  the  nation^  life  of  the  Russians, 
their  peculiarities,  their  resemblances,  their,  dissimilari¬ 
ties  ;  to  seek  for  common  ground  on  which  all  could 
meet,  and  to  give  Panslavism  a  scientific  basis  in  the 
history  of  Russia.  How  successful  this  little  band  of 
enthusiasts  was,  the  progress  of  Panslavism  sufficiently 
shows.  Still,  though  an  ever-growing  idea,  it  remained 
an  idea  until  the  events  of  1854-56  greatly  increased 
the  more  or  less  latent  repugnance  to  Western  nations 
and  habits,  and  changed  it  into  a  bitter  animosity*  that 
has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  furnished  the  younger  brother, 
Ivan  Aksakoff,  with  a  basis  to  put  his  ideas  into 
practical  execution.  Unanimously  he  was  accepted 
as  the  chief  apostle  of  the  doctrine  founded  by 
bis  brother.  Excluded  under  the  old  regime  from 
all  public  activity,  his  labours  had  been  confined 
to  occasional  works  on  the  national  industries  of 
Russia,  but  in  1861,  after  the  reforms  of  1860  had 
granted  to  the  Russian  Press  considerable  liberties,  he 
established  a  weekly  journal,  the  Vyen  (The  Day')  which 
was  speedily  recomised  as  the  chiei  organ  of  the 
national  party.  The  object  of  this  party,  in  the  firat 
instance,  was  to  gain  the  old,  orthcMox  Conservative 
Russians — the  Muscovites  proper— over  to  the  doctrines 
of  Panslavism.  Regeneration  was  to  proceed  from 
Moscow,  and  Panslavism  was  to  be  its  cheval  de  ’hataitte. 
That  being  the  case,  it  was  of  course  necessary,  first  of 
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all,  to  enforce  these  doctrines  at  home  before  propa*> 
ga^ng  them  practically  abroad.  Hence  the  chief  objects 
of  the  attacks  were  the  nobility,  the  bureaucracy, 

and  the  higher  clei^,  a  bitter  article  against  the  latter 
causing  its  suspension  in  1862.  Old-fashioned  Conser* 
vative  Moscow  was  in  fact  attacking  innovating  St. 
Petersburg  with  its  varnish  of  Western  civilization  and 
employment  of  foreigners  in  various  branches  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  It  never  wearied  in  its  attacks,  bitter  sarcasm  and 
fiery  invective  being  freely  and  undisguisedly  applied,  so 
that  the  friends  it  had  gained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Czar  could  not  prevent  its  suspeasion.  But  in  that 
short  year  the  Dyen  had  already  become  a  power.  It 
bad  focussed  into  its  pages,  as  it  were,  the  desires  and 
demands  that  had  been  growing  louder  and  louder 
throughout  the  Empire  since  the  Crimean  War,  and 
presented  them  with  a  concentrated  intensity  that 
showed  tiiere  was  here  an  immense  force  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  an  engine  the  Gfovemment  would  do  well  not 
to  destroy,  but  keep  under  control  for  its  own  use  in 
case  of  necessity.  We  are  aUe  to  state  on  the  best  of 
authority  that  at  this  period  the"  Czar  was  much 
harassed  in  reference  to  the  Dyen  and  its  principles. 
The  Court  party  of  St.  Petersburg  nobility ,*as  well  as  the 
higher  clergy,  and  all  the  German  party  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  insisted  on  the  total  suppression  of  the 
obnoxious  paper,  and  advocated  strict .  measures  against 
the  apostles  of  its  doctrines.  One  phrson,  however,  a 
German,  whom  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  name^ 
pointed  out  to  the  Czar  that  this  phenomenon  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  his  reforms,  and  an  inevit¬ 
able  stage  in  the  development  of  the  national  life,  to  sup' 
press  which  would  be  practically  to  suppress  the  reforms 
just  granted.  It  was  but  the  natriral  fermentation  the 
reforms  had  given  rise  to,  and  was  simply  carrying  out 
their  further  work  by  ejecting  the  dr^  and  scum,  to 
eliminate  which  the  Czar  had  initiated  these  reforms 
that  had  so  much  redounded  to  his  credit.  The  Czar 
« fully  perceived  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  the 
Dy^n  was,  as  we  have  said,  only  temporarily  f  uspended. 
Aksdkoff  was  made  aware  of  the  opinion  the  Czar  enter- 
taint;d  of  the  movement,  and,  relying  on  this  bulwark, 
redoubled  his  attacks..  A  special  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  was  offered  by  the  Polish  re^ 
hellion  in  186S-64.  The  Dyen  was  t^e  most  violent  of 
all  the*  journals  which  waged  a  bitter  war  against  those 
degenerate  Slavs,  the  Poles,  who  had  been  corrupted  ,by 
the  evil  ways  and  habits  of  the  West,  who  had  forsaken 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  aud  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
snares  of  Boman^m.  It  demanded  the  sternest  measures — 
the  abolition' of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  complete  BussiB- 
cation  of  Lithuania,  the  liberation  not  only  of  the  Polish 
provinces  under  Austrian'' and  Prussian  rule,  but  also 
of  the  Rnthenians,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Croats,  Ac.  This 
language  of  the  Dyen  led  to  such  remonstrances  from 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  embassies  and  parties  that 
the  Government  was  at  last  forced  to  proceed  against  it. 
But  as  neither  warnings  nor  suspensions  sncceeded  in 
forcing  Aksakoff  to  moderate  the  tone  of  the  paper,  it 
was  finally  suppressed.  Aksakoff,  however,  knew  the 
power  of  the  force  at  his  back,  and  he  knew  also  that  the 
Czar  still  favoured  his  views.  Thus  the  Dyen  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  a  large  daily  tpi^r,  which,  under  the 
titles  of  Motkwd  and  MoskwUydnin,  according  as  it  was 
suppressed  or  suspended,  still  carried  on  a  bitter  war 
against  the  foreign  elements  in  the  Glovemment  and  the 
empire.  Foreign  affairs,  however,  especially  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  Cretans,  and  the  relations  of 
Russia  to  Germany— or,  rather,  Prussiar— were  in  a 
coi^dition  that  made  this  attitude  very  awkward  for  the 
Government ;  and  finally  the  Czar  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  protection  of  M.  Aksakoff^  though  he 
did  not  withdraw  his  favour. 

These  things,  coupled  with  his  endllfes  quarrels  with 
the  Bureau  de  Presses  caused  Aksakoff  to  retire  for  a 
while  from  public  life,  ag^ain  confining  his  labours  to 
scientific  studies  hnd  *  presiding  at  the  sitfings  of  the 
Slav  Committee  he  had  established,  or  helped  to  esta¬ 
blish.  lu  truth,  however,  the  Court  party  had  become 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of 


becoming  a  forgotten  man,  as  far  as  the  Czar  was  oon- 
oemed,  when  an  event  occurred  that  not  only  brought 
him  to  the  front  again,  but  was  also  the  means  of  nia 
acquiring  influence  in  another  and  probably  more 
powerful  quai^r — at  least  for  the  future.  This  event 
was  the  famine  of  1867—68.  As  president  of  one  of 
the  committees  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers^  he. 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duk^  and  was  afforded  the  opportunity,  besides,  of 
giving  his  Imperial  Highness  some  very  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  counsel  touching  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
Several  highly  iuterestiug  documents  of  this  correspon- 
denoe  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Chanoellerie,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  lively  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  guardians  of  public  security, 
resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  latter  for  the  time  being. 
The  inflnenoe,  however,  which  M.  Aksakoff  thus  gained 
over  the  Grand  Duke— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the- 
influence  M.  Aksdkoff* s  theories  had  gained — was  not 
shaken  by  this  victoiy  of  the  police,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  is  believe!  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy  the 
foreign,  and  especially  the  German,  party  can  have  in 
Ru^ia.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  members  of  the- 
Imperiai  family  to  each  other  and  to  the  State  anthonties 
would  form  an  iute'resting  chapter  not  without  import¬ 
ance  for  our  own  relations  with  Russia,  but  these  ihinga 
are  not  cognate  with  the  present  subject,  which  is  an 
acoonnt  of  the  character  and  objects  of  Panslavism  and 
its  chief  leaders,  whose  triumph  in  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  is  becoming  more  manifest  day  by 
day,  and,  as  far  as  can  now  be'  seen,^  will  continue ^for 
some  years  to  come. 

Panslavism  has  thus  two  objects  in  view — the  e& 
tension  of  its  doctrines  beyond  the  limit^  and  their 
development  within  the  limits,  of  the  Empire.  To  thi» 
fact  are  doe  the  alternate  favonr  and  disfavour  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  the  authorities.  At  times  like 
those  of  the  Polish  rel^llion,  or  the  present,  its  assistance 
is  ,inviflnable ;  and  as  an  engine  for  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  it  is  unrivalled.  Bat  in  quieter  timea 
the  Home  Minister  looks  very  much  askance  at  the 
movement)  fcur  he  has  to  reap  the  whirlwind  his  colleague 
has  sown,  and  to  try  to  prevent  its  growing  into  the 
tornado  it  tiureatens  to  berome.  In  fiict,  the  spirit  ‘has 
been  raised,  and  no  counter  spell  is^  ifole  to  lay  him 
again. 

Snch  is  Panslavism  in  Rnssia.  In  other  countries,  in 
Austria  and  Turkey,  it  naturally  assumes  another  forxn» 
and  more  approaches  the  character  of  a  secret  s^iety 
than  in  Rnssia.  But  even  here  it  is  very  far  from  being  a 
secret  society  in  the  ^mmon  sense  of  the  phrase ;  and  it 
resembles  the  Russian  movement  also  in  ^ving  a  pro¬ 
tector  at  Court,  if  not  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  at  any  rate  amongst  his  surronnders,  although 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Slavophile  party  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna  do  not  endorse  the  whole  of  the  Paosla- 
vonic  theory.  But  this  party— of  which  the  Archduke 
Albrecht  is  the  reputed  chief — is  just  iu  the  same  predioa- 
ment  as  the  Russian  Government  They  have  raised  the 
storm  and  cannot  control  it.  They  raised  it  iu  1848  when 
they  appealed  to  the  loyalty  and  national  feeling  of  the 
Slavs  to  support  them  against  the  Hungarian,  revolt. 
Till  then.  Panslavism  had  made  scarcely  any  progress 
in  Austria.  But  the  moment  that  the  Vienna  Govern¬ 
ment  invoked  one  nationality  against  the  other,  and 
made  a  distinction  between  the  two  within  Uie  Empire, 
they  also  taught  them  that  they  had  distinct  in¬ 
terests.  Thus  arose  that  oonsciousnoss  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  distinct  nationality  of  which  the  Slavs,  and 
especially  the  Croats,  Slavonians  and  Dalmatians,  had 
almost  forgotten,  or  at  any  rate  ignored,  the  existence. 
But  this  eonsciousness  once  aroused,  old  privileges  that 
bad  been  disregarded,  old  customs  fallen  into  desneinde, 
and  old  traditions,  claims,  and  pretensions  and  rights  that 
had  long  remained  dormant,  were  recovered  one  by  one 
from  the  debrii  of  the  past  and  resuscitated  into  fresh 
and  vigorous  life.  There  was  in  cons^uence  a  complete 
Slav  revival ;  and  after  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
the  Ban  Jellacach  with  his  Cioatians,  and  Stratimirovioh 
with  the  Hangarian  Serbs  in  1848,  nothing  would  oon* 
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tent  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  nationality  evinced  by  Anstro-Italian  authorities.  He  was  handed  over  to  the 
the  Diet  at  Agram  bnt  the  creation  of  a  triune  kiogdom  care  of  two  Hungarian  Hussars,  who  had  orders  not  to  let 
composed  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia.  To  him  out  of  sight.  The  Hung^ans  were  greatly  disgusted 
strengthen  the  movement  which  was  to  attain  this  at  having  to  do  police  duty  n>r  the  “  Slovaks, ’’and  advised 
object,  the  Gitonisca  was  founded  in  1849  at  Gattaro.  their  prisoner  to  apply  to  the  Hungarian  Commander. 
This  Gitonisca  was  a  society  formed  for  the  propagation  in-Ghief.  This  he  di^  and  an  order  came  speedily  for 
of  Slav  ideas,  the  union  of  the  various  Slav  races  and  his  release.  But  meanwhile  the  Vienna  authorities  had 
families  throughout  the  Adriatic,  Istrian,  and  Slav  dis.  ordered  him  still  to  be  kept  in  durance  vile,  and  sent  on 
tricts,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  an  autonomy  within  the  to  Vienna.  Bat  the  Hungarian  officer  who  had  charge 
Empire.  Branches  of  the  Gitonisca  rapidly  multiplied,  of  him  and  possession  of  his  body  put  him  on  board 
One  was  founded  at  Bagnsa  and  another  at  Spalato  in  one  of  the  Lloyd  steamers  bound  for  Uorfu.  The  matter 
1868 ;  these  were  followed  by  others  at  Sel^nico  in  was  subsequently  quite  satisfactorily  settled  at  Vienna. 
1866 ;  at  Trau  in  1867 ;  at  Zengg,  Macarsca,  Imoschi  But  last  year  the  same  individual,  on  landing  in 
and  Gelsa  in  1870 ;  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  town  Dalmatia,  happened  to  meet  the  same  officer  who,  re- 
from  Gattaro  to  Agram,  from  Agram  to  Essegg,  that  membering  the  circunistanoes,  conceived  a  suspicion 
has  not  its  branch  society,  or  a  village  where  there  is  that  perhaps  after  all  he  was  a  spy,  and  had  him  arrested 
not  an  agent.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Gitonisca  for  some  irregularity  in  his  passport,  and  ordered  not  to 
the  Slav  tonne  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  where  leave  his  hotel.  Within  half  an  hour,  several  members 
hitherto  on^  Italian  and  German  had  been  taught,  of  the  local  Gitonisca  had  called  upon  the  **  prisoner,” 
It  has  been  introduced  into  the  law  courts,  and  forms  a  and  before  the  day  was  out  he  was  released — this  time . 
portion  of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  public  by  an  order  from  Vienna,  in  spite  of  counter-orders  from 
service,  who  were  formerly  only  examined  in  German  and  Pesth. 

Italian.  A  Slav  library  has  b^n  founded  at  Zara  under  The  Omladina,  with  which  the  Gitonisca  co-operates 
the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Patria,  a  museum  at  Agram,  as  for  the  time  being,  differs  considerably  in  its  objects 
well  as  an  Academy,  both  of  which  have  been  richly  en-  from  the  Gitonisca.  Its  organisation  is,  however,  pre* 
dowed  and  assisted  by  Bishops  Strossmayer  and  Mihai-  cisely  the  same,  though  not  publicly  so  developed  as  the 
lovich,  by  MM.  Gliubich,  Gulisch,  Miklosich  and  others ;  Gitonisca,  as  it  is  of  more  modern  origin  in  its  practical 
in  short,  Slav  history,  language,  and  art,  received  an  form,  and  the  Hungarians  have,  not  quite  nnsuccessfully, 
amount  of  attention  that  has  richly  borne  its  fruits,  so  opposed  it  from  the  first,  having  taken  warning  by  the 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces  the  Slavs  have  a  majority  progress  of  the  Gitonisca.  Though  more  frequently 
over  the  Italians  and  Germans — just  the  opposite  to  mentioned,  it  has  nothing  like  the  power  of  the  Gitonisca 
what  was  the  case  even  as  recently  as  1861.  The  Gitonisca  as  an  independent  body ;  but,  co-operating  with  the 
has  thus  been  eminently  successful,  and  has  com-  Gitonisca,  the  Moscow  Committees,  and  the  Gzech 
pletely  gained  the  victory  over  the  Italian  party,  es-  Glub,  it  is  so  far  of  great  importance,  and  able  to  create 
pecially  since  the  events  of  1866,  before  which  the  a  diversion  that  might  seriously  embarrass  the  Hun- 
Austrian  Government  had  more  interest  in  securing  the  garian  Government.  Besides  the  general  objects  of 
favour  of  its  Italian  subjects  than  it  has  now  that  Lorn-  Panslavism,  the  Omladina  pursues  a  separate  object, 
bardy  and  Venice  are  lost  to  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  that  object  being  to  unite  the  Serbs  as  distinguished 
secrecy  about  the  Gitonisca  in  which  the  Gourt  from  the  Groats,  and  to  procure  not  only  an  autonomy 
party  at  Vienna  does  not  participate.  Its  object,  within  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  the  abso- 
the  autonomy  of  the  Slav  provinces  in  one  or  more  lute  independence  of  a  Serb  state,  under  the  rule  of 
groups,  is  avowed ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  advocate  this  Prince  Milan,  Prince  Blarageorgevitch,  or  any  other 
object  in  the  Diet,  in  its  periodicals  and  daily  journals,  Serb.  The  person  of  the  future  ruler  is  a  matter  ^of 
without  let  or  hindrance.  As  M.  Aksikoff  and  the  secondary  importance.  The  distinction  between  Serb 
Moscow  committees  thundered  against  the  Poles  and  and  Groat  is  the  same  as  that  between  Muscovite  and 
the  foreign  elements  at  St.  Petersburg,  so  does  the  Diet  Pole ;  the  Serbs  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Ghurch,  and 
at  Agram,  so  do  Bishop  Strossmayer,  Ganon  Vorsak,  the  Groats  to  the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch,  so  that  there 
and  others  thunder  against  the  Magyars,  the  Jews,  and  is,  ah  initio,  a  cause  for  opposition  between  them,  and 
Germans  who  support  the  Beust  a^rtion  of  1866.  In  the  co-operation  of  the  two  more  or  less  of  a  temporary 
a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that  the  Gitonisca  is  a  secret  and  artificial  character. 

society— it  is  so  in  all  that  concerns  the  Hungarian  The  cause  for  the  existence  of  the  Omladina  within 
Government,  and  its  organisation  is  so  complete  that  the  bounds  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  famished  by  the 
nothing  short  of  the  sword  could  break  it  up.  It  presence  of  the  Serb  colonies  in  Southern  Hungary, 
entertains  intimate  relations  with  the  Omladina,  with  the  ranging,  roughly  speaking,  from  Sissek  on  the  Save  and 
Moscow  Gommittee  and  the  Gzech  Glub.  It  has  special  Vukova  on  the  Danube  down  to  Orsova,  the  chief 
agents  at  the  Vatican ;  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  centres  being  Neusatz,  Garlovitz,  the  seat  |of  the  Serb 
various  branches  of  the  International,  and  certainly  patriarchate,  and  Pancsova.  These  colonies  were 
neglects  no  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  founded  at  different  epochs  on  the  invitation  of  the 
its  deadly  enemies,  the  Magyars.  Though  the  Hun-  Austrian  Government  under  the  guarantee  of  certain 
garians  nave  the  control  of  the  post  and  tele-  rights  and  privileges,  which,  however,  had  become 
g^ph  offices,  the  Gitonisca  has  its  own  system,  g^ually  disregarded  and  merged  in  the  interests  of  the 
which  ensures  the  safety  of  its  correspondence ;  if  Empire.  Bnt  having,  on  the  whole,  little  to  complain  of, 
arms,  ammunition,  <kc.,  are  required  for  a  rising,  the  the  Serbs  of  Hungary  did  not  insist  on  the  observation  of 
Gitonisca  purchases  them,  and  provides  for  their  intro-  their  privileges.  They  got  on  well  enough  with  the  German 
duction  into,  and  transmission  through,  the  country,  iu  administration,  though  they  did  not  escape  the  influence 
spite  of  the  Government  at  Pesth,  for  it  knows  that  its  of  the  general  Slav  revival,  and  in  1848,  following  the 
accomplices  at  the  Gourt  of  Vienna,  if  not  powerful  example  of  the  Groats,  they  began  to  clamour  for 
enough  just  yet  to  procure  the  object  in  view,  is  at  any  the  restitution  of  their  rights,  and  all  the  more  so  when 
rate  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  persecution.  Thus  they  were  placed  under  Hungarian  mle.  Thus  arose 
we  have  here  the  singular  exhibition  of  a  Govern-  the  Omladina,  or  Young  Servia,  the  chief  leaders  of 
ment  being  practically  a  member  of  a  society  directed  which  are  the  well-known  agitators  Miletics  and  Dr. 
against  itself,  and  seeing  the  time  approach  when,  like  Michael  Polit,  both  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  for 
the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  have  to  break  Neusatz  and  Panscova.  Miletics  is  by  far  the  most 
with  its  accomplices,  or  adopt  their  views  entirely,  and  powerful  of  the  Omladina  leaders ;  is  of  untiring  energy, 
carry  them  into  execution.  And  the  Government  at  rancorous  and  persistent  in  his  hatred  of  the  Hungarians, 
Vienna  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  nearer  to  this  decisive  against  whom  he  never  ceased  his  attacks  in  his  journal, 
point  than  is  that  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  amusing  in-  the  Zastava,  published  at  Neusatz.  He  is  in  met  the 
stance  of  this  strange  state  of  affairs  occurred  in  1866,  Aksakoff,  and  his  paper  the  Dyen  of  South  Hungary.  Dr. 
daring  the  Austro-Prussian  War.  An  acquaintance  was  Michael  Polit,  a  native  of  Neusatz — where  his  brother 
arrested  in  Dalmatia,  on  a  charge  of  espionnage,  by  the  carries  on  the  business  of  a  linendreper — was  brought  up 


rase,  and  a  treasonable 
the  incorporation  with 
Hungary,  or,  vice  versd^ 


the  statistics  jnst  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund,  one  out  of  every  four  persons  within  the 
metropolitan  area  is  in  receipt  of  &rratuitous  hospital 


»f  people  who  are  quite 
sic  and  medical  advice.  ] 


ensures  the  owner 
I  the  members,  e^ 


for  their  own 
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to  the  bar,  and  is  more  a  man  of  the  world,  more  ready  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  Mansion 

latter,  than  his  friend  House  meeting  of  last  Wednesday  was  very  well  timed. 
Miietics.  While  Miletics  would  be  content  with  nothing  The  public  is  now  in  full  possession  of  the  salient  facts 
ess  than  a  great  Servia,  Polit  would  be  satisfied  with  of  a  most  important  subject ;  and  its  spirit  must  have 


^  ^ urn,  xuiiw  wuuxu  IMS  sausnea  wun  oi  a  most  important  subject;  and  its  spirit  must  have 

ftQ^noDiical  compromise ;  but  the  Omladina  sup-  sunk  to  very  low  depths  indeed  if  it  suffers  any  further 
l^rtsMiletics,  and  Moscow  supports  the  Omladina,  which,  continuance  of  a  selfish,  demoralising,  and  in  every  way 

Ail  f n.1*  <va  TTnvi  rM  Co  a  _ _ _1 _  _  II.I  a  . 


we  incorporation  of  Hervia  with  the  Serb  portions  of  relief.  Mr.  Gamgee’s  estimate  for  the  town  of  Birming- 
Hungary  under  an  independent  regime.  It  is,  therefore,  bam  is  still  larger,  amounting  to  three  and  a-half.  But;, 
not  surprising  that  the  Hungarians  should  have  arrested  evidently,  there  must  be  some  confusion  between 
Miletics  last  y©ftr  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  have  pro-  “  persons  **  and  **-|ittendances  **— or  **  cases  ** — in  these 
hibited  Omladinist  meetings.  At  the  same  time,  they  astounding  calculations.  It  is  hard  to  believe  tbat  every 
have  not  molested  Polit,  as  being  the  man  of  corapro-  fourth  person  in  the  richest  city  in  the  world  is  either  an 
mise  through  whom  they  can  preserve  direct  relations  out-door,  or  in-dpor,  hospital  pauper.  On  the  other 
with  the  malcontents.  What  the  Omladina  wants  in  hand,  we  are  assured  that  there  are  several  hospitals 
-numbers  and  means  it  amply  replaces  by  redoubled  which  make  no  returns  of  their  out-door  patients,  and 
energy  and  agitation,  for  which  the  proximity  to  Servia  that,  therefore,  the  proportion  stated  in  the  Council *s 
offers  favourable  opportunities.  The  organisation  is  report  cannot  be  far  wide  of  the  mark.  The  oon- 
very  complete.  A  general  letter  of  introduction  from  elusion  is  that  these  charities  are  beincr  wasted  on 


town  and  every  village  having  its  committees  and  statements  on  this  point  are  very  instructive.  Thp 
agents,  who  are  ready  for  anything,  from  procuring  number  of  persons  attending  the  medical  charities  of 
an  oka  of  Turkish  tobacco  duty-free  from  the  other  Birmingham  amounted,  in  1867,  to  66,671  “  persons  ’* 
side,  to  sending  over  a  cargo  of  arms  and  gun-  out  of  a  population  of  325,895,  or  to  one  in  five.  Last 
powder.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  year  the  proportion  was  one  in  3*5  for  a  population  of 
the  objects  of  the  Omladina  and  the  Citonisca,  the  371,839.  In  other  words,  the  hospital  patients  increased 
Austrian  Government  makes  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  **  four  times  as  fast  as  the  general  population  of  the 
playing  off  the  Serbs  and  Slavs  against  the  Magyars,  borough."  During  the  same  decade  the  rateable  value 
and  is  thus  as  much  a  member  of  the  Omladina  as  it  is  of  property  in  Birmingham  increased  by  28  per  cent.,' 
of  the  Citonisca.  Through  it  the  Government  is  made  while  the  advance  in  the  value  of  property  assessed 
aware  of  all  tbat  passes  in  Belg^rade,  and  of  much  that  under  Schedule  D  of  the  Income-tax  amounted  to 
passes  even  in  Moscow  and  Cettinje.  It  is  chiefly  owing  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  savings  banks  deposits  showed  an 
to  this  knowledge,  and  keeping  up  relations  with  the  increase  of  66  per  cent. ;  “  and  in  Ho.  I.  Building  Society, 
party,  that  has  enabled  the  Austrian  Government  to  keep  which  chiefly  consisted  of  working-men,"  the  assets  rose 
its  way  open,  and  reserve  to  itself  the  leadership  of  the  from  83,3022.  to  163,9722.  "  Must  it  be  understood," 
Slav  party  against  the  Hungarians,  as  soon  as  the  forces  asked  the  speaker,  "  that  with  the  immense  augmenta- 
become  too  strong  to  be  controlled  in  any  other  way.  tion  of  wealth  the  number  of  the  population  entitled  to 
As  for  the  Polish  societies,  such  as  the  Sila  and  Ogynsko  gratuitous  medical  relief  had  gone  on  increasing  in  a 


("  Strength  "  and  "  Hearth"),  as  well  as  the  Czech  clubs 
and  associations.  Mercury  and  so  on,  both  Poles  and 
Czechs  are  such  good  Catholics  that  the  Government  can 
well  afford  to  ignore  the  frantic  attempts  to  frighten  it 


progressive  ratio  ?  In  other  words,  as  wealth  increases, 
so  do  beggars  P  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
in  the  negative,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
official  returns  of  local  pauperism,  which  show  a  decrease 


^  a  pretended  or  real  understanding  with  the  Orthodox  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years."  People  who 
dommittees  of  Russia.  Tlie  attacks  of  Skrejschowski,  the  have  investigated  the  subject  hold  that  a  story  equally 
proprietor  and  editor  of  thePo2i2iA;,  published  at  Prague,  true  and  unpleasant  might  be  told  of  any  town  in  the 
nave  not  much  more  than  a  local  interest,  except  in  so  United  Kingdom.  The  British  public,  in  brief,  is  guilty 


far  as  they  are  made  on  behalf  of  a  section  of  financiers  of  a  "  mean  steal,"  of  which  it  ought^  to  be  heartily, 
and  capitalists  who  are  waging  war  against  the  Jew  in-  ashamed.  The  charitable  contribute  their  funds  for  the 
terest,  as  represented  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  relief  of  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  certainly  never 
Vienna.  intended  them,  and  the  doctors  and  bond  fide  paupers 

Summing  all  this  together  it  becomes  evident  that  the  are  swindled  alike.  Clearly,  too,  the  rapidl^-in- 
Austrian  Government  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  Slav  creasing  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  hospitals 
population.  The  Slavs  are  divided  ah  initio  into  two  is  incompatible  with  careful  observation  and  treat- 
rival  camps  grouped  round  the  two  great  Churches,  the  ment. 

Orthodox  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  round  the  At  the  same  time,  those  sham  paupers  of  whom  Mr. 
House  of  Romanoff  and  the  House  of  Habsburg.  The  Gamgee  complains  have  something  to  say  in  their  own 
latter,  as  a  member  of  the  Omladina  and  the  Citonisca,  defence.  The  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  their 
holds  the  key  of  the  situation  which  is  threatened  not  servants*  clothes,  the  prosperous  tradesmen  who  put  on 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Pruth,  but  from  the  other  seedy  great-coats  and  battered,  greasy  hats,  with  the 
side  of  the  Elbe.  The  Vatican  will  fight  Austria's  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  hospital  authorities,  and 
battles  against  the  Greek  section ;  and  all  the  Vienna  cheating  the  doctor  of  a  potential  guinea,  are  certainly 
Cabinet  has  to  guard  against  is  the  encroachment  of  the  exception.  The  meanness  of  the  ordinary  sham- 
Germany  in  the  north  and  a  rear  attack  of  the  Hun-  pauper  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  such  de^ 
garians  in  the  south,  when  it  rescinds  the  privileges  picable  impostors.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  excuse  his 
accorded  to  Pesth  to  prevent  such  an  attack  in  18b6.  conduct  on  the  plea  that  it  is  only  of  a  piece  with  what 
In  this  sense,  indeed,  the  agitation  in  Bohemia  may  be-  everybody  else  does.  Why  should  he  ^  expected  to 


come  important ;  but  all  else  may  bo  regarded  as  petty  rise  above  the  general  moral  level  of  ^  his  neighbours  ? 
frontier  squabbles,  highly  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  the  He  may  even  plead  that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
parties  concerned,  but  scarcely  of  a  nature  materially  To  pay  a  physician  his  guinea  a  visit  may  exceed  his 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  means ;  whereas  if  he  goes  to^  hospital,  he  must  ^  tn 

formd  pauperis.  Such  institutions  as  "  paying  wards 
exist  only  in  one  or  two  instances  in  London  and 
Dublin.  It  is  true  that  patients  may  evince  their 
_ _ _  _  _  gratitude  for  the  treatment  they  may  have  received 

PoUowing  BO  promptly  the  Hospital  Sunday  sermons,  in  hospital  by  sending  donations  to 
and  Mr.  Gamgee”s  reiMrkable  addrUs  before  the  Midland  but  there  is  sadly  htUe  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
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availing  themselves  of  that  privilege  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  the  only 
places  of  worship  whose  collections  last  Hospital  Sunday 
showed  any  increase  over  those  for  the  preceding 

Jear?  We  observe  that  the  collections  at  St.  Paul’s 
ave  sadly  fallen  off.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  the  Temple, 
says  that  the  contributions  from  his  own  church 
“have  gone  down  year  by  year  by  the  50/.,  or  the 
*  100/.**  “  All  the  contributions  of  the  churches  of  all 

the  denominations  amounted  last  year,’*  he  continues, 
“  to  only  27,000/.,  for  the  needs  of  900,000  sufferers.** 
Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  one  result 
of  the  publication  of  the  Birmingham  statement  will  be 
apparent,  next  year,  in  a  further  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  collections  ?  The  situation,  therefore, 
demands  vigorous  action.  The  hospital  service  is 
lamentably  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  almost  monopolised 
by  people  without  the  slightest  claim  to  the  title  of 
paupers. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cure  the  evil  in  question 
either  by  the  establishment  of  “  paying  wards  **  in  the 
already  existing  hospitals,  or  of  new  institutions  for  the 
“  well-to-do.**  The  latter  was  the  proposal  adopted  by 
the  influential  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  scheme  is  intended  to  take  the  form  of 
a  “  Home  Ho^itals  Association,**  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  “  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited,*’  which,  it  appears,  has  been  a  decided  financial 
success.  Similar  institutions,  as  Mr.  Henry  Burdett 
observes,  thrive  well  ip  America,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Switzerland.  He  might  have  added  that  some  of  the 
very  best  of  them — “  hotel-hospitals,”  where  a  poor 
lady  or  gentleman  may  enjoy  sumptuous  board  and 
physic  for  balf-a-crown  a  day — are  to  be  found  in  be¬ 
nighted  Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  State  hospital  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  is  entirely  supported  by  the  payments  of  patients. 
The  Maison  Municipale  de  Santo  of  Paris,  containing 
600  bods,  is  a  model  house  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  both  plans  should  not  be  followed. 
It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  money  to  build  an  “  hotel- 
hospital  ”  in  localities  where  empty  sick-wards  might  be 
hired.  To  take  an  instance  mentioned  by  Sir  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock  in  his  letter  to  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  of 
May  19.  One  of  the  pavilions,  containing  120  beds,  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  is  wholly  unoccupied.  Why  not 
utilise  it  ?  “  There  would  be  no  appropriation  of  space 

which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  the  sick  poor  ;  a 
medical  staff  and  establishment  of  trained  nurses  are 
immediately  available — and  with  a  prospect  of  adding 
to  the  funds  of  the  hospital  for  the  beneflt  of  the  proper 
objects  of  their  charity.”  The  benefits  of  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  They  are  those  of 
co-operation,  in  so  far  as  the  patients  are  concerned. 
Furthermore,  the  managers  of  the  present  hospitals 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  refusing  admission  to  sham- 
paupers,  if  “  paying  ”  institutions  existed  in  which  the 
latter  might  receive  medical  treatment  for  a  compara¬ 
tive  trifle.  And  last,  though  not  least,  hospital  students 
would  have  better  opportunities  for  the  thorough  study 
of  disease.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  nobody  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  meeting  took  any  notice  of  the  local 
hospital  clauses  in  the  Public  Health  (Metropolis) 
Bill,  at  present  before  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
Bill  empowers  the  authorities  of  any  parish  to  hire 
portions  of  existing  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or 
to  build  new  ones,  and  to  recover  the  sums  expended 
on  their  medical  treatment  from  patients  able  to  pay. 
Or  the  authorities  of  two  or  more  parishes  may  combine 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  omission  of  any  allusion  to 
this  parliamentary  project  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  good-natured,  blundering  way  in  which  the  British 
public  goes  about  its  philanthropy.  Really,  organisation 
and  consolidation  are  as  urgently  wanted  in  the  matter 
of  public  benevolence  as  in  the  hundred  or  two  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  shrouded  so  much  of  the  factory  and 
metropolitan  sanitation  questions  in  Egyptian  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CRISIS. 

Things  had  indeed  "  come  to  a  bonny  cripus ;  **  and  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  unaware  of  it.  He  was  vaguely  conscious,  it  is  true,  that 
'  his  married  life  was  not  the  married  life  he  had  looked  forward 
to ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  Lady  Sylvia  should  insist  on  moping 
I  herself  to  death  in  that  solitary  house  in  Surrey.  But  then  if 
her  sense  of  duly  to  her  ailing  father  demanded  the  sacrifice) 
he  could  not  interfere ;  and  there  was  some  compensation  for 
her  in  the  beauty  of  the  summer  months  that  were  now  filling 
her  garden  with  flowers.  As  for  himself,  he  let  no  opportunity 
slip  of  paying  her  small  and  kindly  attentions.  He  wrote  to 
her  every  day.  When  he  happened  to  have  an  idle  forenoon, 
he  would  stroll  into  Christie’s  and  buy  some  nick-nack  for  her. 
Lady  Sylvia  had  never  had  the  chance  of  gratifying  her 
womanly  passion  for  old  china ;  but  now  that  Balfour  had  dia- 
covered  her  weakness  for  such  things,  she  had  them  in  abundance. 
Now  it  was  a  Dresden  milk-jug,  now  a  couple  of  Creil  plates, 
again  a  Sevres  jardiniere,  that  was  sent  as  a  little  token  of  re¬ 
membrance  ;  while  he  scarcely  ever  went  down  on  Saturday 
moraing  without  carrying  with  him  some  similar  bit  of 
frail  treasure,  glad  that  he  knew  of  something  that  would  in¬ 
terest  her.  In  the  meantime  he  was  intensely  busy  with  his 
Parliamentary  work ;  for,  not  having  been  in  office,  and  having 
no  hope  of  office,  the  tremendous  overthrow  of  his  party  at  the 
General  Election  had  in  no  way  damped  his  eager  energy. 

When  the  blow  fell,  it  found  him  quite  unprepared.  Onfr 
afternoon  he  received  a  telegram  irom  his  wife  asking  him  if 
he  could  go  down  that  evening.  It  was  a  most  unusual  sun^ 
mons ;  for  she  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  interfere  with 
his  Parliamentary  duties;  but  of  course  he  immediately 
hastened  down  to  The  Lilacs.  He  was  more  surprised  than 
alarmed. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  his  wife  standing 
there,  alone.  The  light  of  the  summer  evening  was  somewhat 
dimmed  by  the  multitude  of  leaves  about  the  verandah  ;  but 
his  first  glance  told  him  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  apparently  supporting  herself  by  the  one  hand 
that  caught  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“  Sylvia,”  said  he,  in  dismay,  “  what  is  the  matter  P  ** 

I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  to  come  down,”  she  said,, 
in  a  voice  that  was  strangely  calm,  “  but  I  could  bear  this  na 
longer.  I  think  it  is  better  that  we  two  should  sepante.” 

He  did  not  quite  understand  at  first ;  he  only  felt  a  little 
cold  about  the  heart.  The  next  moment  she  would  have  falleu 
backwards  had  he  not  caught  her ;  but  she  quickly  recovered 
herself,  and  then  gently  put  his  hands  away  from  her. 

**  Sylvia,”  said  he,  again,  “  what  is  the  matter  with  you  P  ** 

He  stared  at  the  white  face  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  mad 
woman. 

“I  mean  what  I  say,  Hugh,”  she  answered.  “I  have 
thought  it  over  for  months  back.  It  is  no  hasty  wish  or 
resolve.” 

“  Sylvia,  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses,”  he  exclaimed. 

“  To  separate  I  Why  P  For  what  reason  P  Is  it  anything  that 
I  have  done  P  ” 

He  wished  to  take  her  hand ;  she  withdrew  a  step. 

**  The  sooner  this  pain  is  over  the  better  for  both  of  us,”  sho- 
sfud,  and  again  the  tremblinghand  sought  the  support  of  the  table* 


^  We  hare  been  septrated— we  are  separated  now— except  in  rooms;  the  window  was  open;  he  heard  a  faint  sound  of 
name.  Our  married  life  has  been  a  mistake— I  do  not  think  music.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him— surely  Lady  Sylvia, 
it  is  either  your  fault  or  mine— but  the  punishment  is  more  before  she  had  come  to  this  terrible  resolve,  must  have  spoken, 
than  I  can  bear.  I  cannot  anylonger  suffer  this— this  pretence,  in  however  indirect  a  fashion,  of  her  manner  of  life  to  some 
Let  us  separate.  We  shall  both  be  free  to  live  our  own  lives,  sympathetic  woman  friend ;  and  to  whom  more  likely  than  this 

without  pretending  to  the  world  to  be  what  we  are  not - kind  person  for  whom  she  had  professed  so  great  an  admiration 

"  My  darling !  ”  he  exclaimed — but  somehow  the  warmth  of  and  love  P  He  went  nearer  to  the  house ;  she  was  alone  in 
his  protest  was  chilled  by  that  impassive  demeanour ;  it  was  the  room,  playing  some  sufficiently  sorrowful  melody  to  her- 
no  outburst  of  temper  that  had  summoned  him  down  from  self.  In  his  desperation  and  bewilderment,  he’  determined 
London.  **  Sylvia !  why  won’t  you  tell  me  your  reasons  P  that  ho  would  demand  the  counsel  of  this  kind  friend,  who 
What  is  it  you  want  altered  P  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  would  at  least  understand  a  woman’s  nature,  even  supposing 


make  your  life  just  as  you  wished  it—” 

**  I  know  you  have,”  she  said ;  **  you  hare  been  kindness 


that  she  was  not  in  Lady  Sylvia’s  confidence.  He  was  too 
anxious  and  perturbed  to  think  twice.  He  entered  the  house ; 


itself.  But  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  about.  If  you  do  was  at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  and  then 


not  know  already  how  far  wo  are  apart,  how  can  I  tell  you  P  told  the  whole  story  to  his  startled  listener. 

Wo  ought  never  to  have  married.  We  have  not  a  single  And  it  was  with  a  great  interest  and  sympathy  that  she  heard 
thought  or  feeling,  a  single  opinion,  occupation,  or  interest  in  the  story,  for  she  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  once  or  twice 
common.  I  have  tried  to  bear  it — God  knows  how  I  have  *  tears  started  to  the  young  man’s  eyes  as  he  tried  to  find  some 
tried,  night  and  day,  to  school  myself  into  believing  that  it  was  ^  excuse  in  his  own  conduct  for  Lady  Sylvia’s  resolve ;  and, 
■only  the  natural  way  of  the  world.  I  cannot  believe  it — ^I  moreover,  she  had  a  great  liking  for  the  young  wife  whose 
cannot  believe  that  any  other  woman  has  suffered  what  I  have  griefs  and  troubles  had  just  been  revealed  to  her.  But  what 
suffered,  and  now  I  must  speak.  Your  life  is  in  your  work,  was  the  young  man’s  surprise  to  find  that  thb  gentle  and  kindly 
I  am  only  an  encumbrance  to  you — a  something  apart  from  lady,  as  he  hurriedly  told  his  brief  story,  began  to  grow 
yourself  and  your  interests,  that  demands  attentions  which  are  monstrously  angry ;  and  when  he  had  finished  was  quite  wrath- 


paid  by  you  as  a  duty.  I  wish  to  release  you ;  and  to  release 
myself  from  a  life  of  hypocri^  which  I  cannot  any  longer  bear. 
Have  I  said  enough  P  ” 

Ho  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  absolutely  silent :  ho  never 
forgot  those  moments  during  his  life. 


ful  and  indignant.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes ;  but  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice — of  proud  and  pathetic  remonstrance. 

The  cause  of  it  I  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  the  beautiful  dark 
eyes — it  must  be  owned — a  trifle  moist.  ^  If  she  had  some 
real  sorrow  to  think  of,  she  would  have  no  room  in  her  head 


**  You  have  said  enough,”  he  answered,  calmly ;  and  then  for  these  morbid  notions.  Look  at  the  other  young  wife  who 


he  absently  turned  to  the  window.  The  daylight  was  going .  is  our  neighbour — my  greatest  fnend  and  companion — who  has 


the  hush  of  the  evening  had  fallen  over  the  birds ;  there  was  bravely  made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  live  for  a  whole  year  in 


not  a  leaf  stirring.  **  Yes,  you  have  said  enough.  You  ian- 
not  expect  me  to  answer  what  you  have  said,  at  once.  Appa¬ 
rently  you  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  some  time.  I  must 
think  about  it,  too.” 

He  took  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  mechanically  placed  on 
the  table  beside  him,  and  passed  out  into  the  garden.  His 
frwe  had  a  strange  grey  look  on  it ;  the  eyes  were  sunken  and 
tired.  Probably  he  himself  scarcely  knew  that  he  opened  the 
great  wooden  gate,  went  out  into  the  road,  and  then  by-and-by 
chose  a  familiar  path  across  the  fields,  where  he  was  not  likely 
to  meet  anyone.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  whither  his  wander¬ 
ing  steps  led  him.  His  head  was  bent  down,  and  at  first  he 
walked  slowly,  with  the  gait]  of  one  who  was  infirm  or  ail- 


America  without  those  young  children  that  are  the  very  life  of 
her  life.  That  is  a  trial — that  is  a  sorrow  that  demands  some 
sympathy ;  and  if  Lady  Sylvia  had  some  real  grief  of  that  kind 
to  undergo,  depend  on  it  she  would  not  be  torturing  herself 
and  you  with  her  imaginary  disappointments.  Her  disappoint¬ 
ments  t  What  is  the  truth  P  She  is  too  well  off.  She  has 
been  too  carefully  kept  aside  from  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
misery  that  is  in  the  world.  Her  notion  of  human  life  is  that 
it  should  become  just  what  everybody  wants  it  to  be.  And 
her  cure  for  her  fancied  troubles  is  separation  from  her  hus¬ 
band  P  Very  well.  Let  her  try  it !  ” 

And  here,  of  course,  she  did  cry  a  bit,  as  a  woman  must ; 
but  Balfour  did  not  at  all  resent  her  angry  vehemence, 


ang;  but  presently  he  quickened  his  pace,  his  manner  became  although  it  was  far  from  complimentary  to  his  young  and  un- 
more  nervous  and  excited,  occasionally  he  uttered  a  word  as  happy  wife. 


if  he  were  addressing  someone  in  an  imaginary  conversation. 

The  woods  grew  darker;  the  first  stars  came  out.  Far 
•away  there  was  the  aound  of  a  cart  being  driven  home  in  the 
•dusk ;  but  all  around  him  was  still. 

Then  he  came  to  a  stone  bridge  over  a  small  river ;  and  here 


**  Yes,”  said  she,  with  a  passionate  indignation,  **  let  her 
try  it !  You  cannot  argue  her  out  of  her  folly;  let  her  have 
her  will  I  Oh,  I  know  the  dreams  that  young  girls  have — and 
that  is  her  excuse,  that  she  has  never  known  what  life  is.  It 
is  to  be  all  rose-colour.  Well,  let  her  try  her  own  remedy  I 


he  paused  for  a  time,  leaning  his  arms  on  the  parapet  and  Perhaps  she  would  like  to  see  what  real  trouble  is — a  young 
■staring  down— without  seeing  anything— ct  the  black  water,  mother  tearing  herself  away  from  her  children  and  going  to  a 
How  could  he  see  anything  P  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  distant  country  where  she  cannot  hear  for  weeks  if  one  of  them 
•eached  manhood’s  estate,  he  was  crying  bitterly.  were  to  die.  I  can  tell  you  if  she  came  with  us  it  might  be 

He  was  now  a  good  many  miles  from  home;  but  his  wanderings  possible  to  show  her  something  of  what  human  beings  have 
had  brought  him  no  relief.  It  was  all  a  mystery  to  him ;  he  ^ally  to  suffer  in  this  world— the  parting  of  emigrants  from 
knew  not  what  to  do.  How  could  he  move  by  any  piteous  their  home  and  their  kindred — the  heartbreaking  fight  for 
appeal  that  cold  resolve  P  It  was  no  mere  whim  or  fancy  he  money - ” 

had  to  deal  with;  but  something  at  once  strong  and  subtle,  a  «But  why  should  she  not  go  with  you  P  ”  he  said  eagerly* 
conviction  of  slow  growth,  a  purpose  that’despair  had  rendered  "Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  with  the  Von  Rosens  P  ” 
inflexible.  But  the  origin  of  it?  Hie  brain  refused  to  act;  She  paused;  and  the  nimble  wit  within  the  beautiful  little 
'bo  wondered  whether  he,  too^  were  going  mad.  head  was  busy  with  its  quick  imagininga  She  had  not  thought 

Now  a  short  from  this  river  there  stood  a  house  of  this  as  a  practical  proposal  when  she  held  it  out  as  a  wild 

fhai  he  knew;  and  as  he  aimleeslj  began  to  retrace  his  steps  threat.  But  why  not — ^why  not  P  This  woman  was.  vehe- 
flie  passed  -flie  gate.  There  was  a  fight  burning  in  one  of  the  ment  in  her  friendshipa  when  they  were  once  formed.  What 
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would  the  not  do  to  purge  the  mind  of  tbie  joung  wife  of 
fancies  begotten  of  indolence  and  too  good  fortune  ?  There  was 
03me  colour  in  her  face.  Her  breath  came  and  went  a  trifle 
quicklj.  . 

**  Whj  not — to  be  sure  P  ”  said  she ;  and  she  regarded  the 
joung  man  with  a  strange  compassion  in  her  eyes.  ^'1  do  think 
if  you  trusted  her  to  us  for  a  time — if  she  would  go  with  us, 
we  could  do  her  some  good.  I  think  we  could  show  her  some 
things.  I  think  she  might  be  glad  enough  to  alter  her  deci¬ 
sion — ^yes,  glad  enough !— ” 

**  But  a  year  is  a  long  time,”  said  he,  staring  absently  at  the 
open  window  and  the  black  night  and  the  stars  outside. 

But.  we  are  not  going  for  a  year,”  said  she— and  it  was 
clear  that  now  she  was  most  anxious  to  attempt  this  soul-cure. 

We  are  only  going  to  accqfipany  i,onr  ftiends  on  their  out¬ 
ward  trip,  and  see  them  comfortably  settled — comfortably, 
indeed  1  when  that  poor  girl  has  to  leare  her  children  behind. 
If  there  was  any  righteousness  in  the  law  they  would  give  her 
the  land  and  the  money  at  once,  and  pay  no  attention  to  that 
ridiculous  will.  Oh  no,  Mr.  Balfour,  we  shall  only  be  going 
for  a  three  months*  trip  or  so ;  but  we  shall  see  many  things  in 
that  time ;  and  I  think  I  could  speak  a  little  now  and  again  to 
Lady  Sylvia.  Distance  does  a  great  deal.  I  don’t  think  she 
.will  be  sorry  when  we  turn  and  begin  to  get  home  again  to 
England.  I  don’t  think  you  will  ever  hear  another  word  as 
long  as  you  live  about  separation.” 

His  face  had  brightened  wonderfully. 

**  Do  you  know  what  a  great  favour  it  is  you  are  offering 
me  P  ”  he  said. 

‘‘Oil,  no,  not  at  all,”  said  she  eagerly.  We  are  going  for  a 
pleasure  excursion.  It  is  a  mere  holiday.  W’e  shall  have  a 
sharp  wrench  when  we  bid  good-by  to  the  Von  Hosens,  but 
Lady  Sylvia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  And  she  will 
see  plenty  to  amuse  her ;  and  the  change  will  do  her  health 
good.” 

Well,  this  young  man  was  grateful  enough  to  her ;  but  he 
was  not  at  all  aware  of  what  she  had  done  for  his  sake.  What 
had  become  of  all  those  pet  theories  of  hers  about  the  false 
ideals  formed  before  marriage ;  and  of  the  ineTitable  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  the  discovery  of  the  truth  after  marriage  P  This — if  tlie 
humiliating  confession  must  be  made  to  the  indulgent  reader— 
was  the  identical  Surrey  prophetess  and  seer  who  used  to  go 
about  telling  us  that  nearly  everybody  who  was  married  was 
wretched.  The  man  bad  dowered  his  sweetheart  with  qualities 
she  never  possessed ;  after  marriage  he  learned  the  nature  of 
the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  life-companion ;  and  never  ceased 
to  look  back  with  an  infinite  longing  and  sadness  to  that 
imaginary  woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  The  girl, 
on  the  other  hand,  married  her  lover  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  to  be  always  heroic  and  her  lover;  whereas  she  woke  up  to 
find  that  she  had  only  married  a  husband,  who  regarded  her 
not  as  life  itself,  but  as  only  one  of  the  facts  of  life.  These  we 
knew  to  be  her  pet  theories.  When  this  young  man  came  to  tell 
her  of  his  troubles,  why  did  not  this  Frau  Philosophin,  as  we 
called  her,  fall  back  on  her  favourite  theori^,  as  aflbrding  all 
the  explanation  that  he  needed  P  The  fact  is — though  it  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  put  the  words  dovm — the  heart 
of  this  person  was  much  more  trustworthy  than  her  head.  It 
was  a  very  loveable  and  loving  heart ;  answering  quickly  to 
any  demand  for  sympathy ;  and  most  firmly  <  tenacious  of 
friendships.  When  she  was  told  that  Lady  Sylvia  was  in 
trouble— when  she  saw  that  this  young  husband  was  in  trouble 
— ^her  fiddlestick  theories  went  to  the  winds;  and  her  true 
woman’s  heart  gave  prompt  and  sure  answer.  She  was  a 
little  nettled  and  indignant,  it  is  true;  for  she  had  had, 
for  some  evenings  before,  mysterious  fits  of  crying  in  quiet 
comers  of  the  house  over  this  journey  we  were  about  to 


undertake ;  but  her  indignation  had  only  made  her  frank ;  and 
she  had  spoken  bravely  and  honestly  to  Hugh  Balfour.  Yes, 
he  had  more  to  thank  her  for  than  he  imagined,  though  his 
gratitude  was  quite  sufficiently  sincere  and  warmly  expressed. 

The  tender-hearted  little  woman  held  his  hand  for  a  moment 
at  the  door. 

I  shall  not  speak  a  word  of  this  to  any  human  being,”  said 
she — just  as  if  she  had  no  husband  to  whom  she  bad  sworn 
allegiance — until  you  tell  me  that  I  may,  and  then  I  hope  to 
hear  that  Lady  Sylvia  has  accepted  my  offer.  Don’t  argue 
with  her ;  you  might  drive  her  into  a  sort  of  verbal  obstinacy. 
Don’t  ask  her  to  change  her  decision ;  she  has  not  come  to  it 
without  much  heartrending,  and  she  cannot  be  expected  to 
abandon  it  for  the  sake  of  a  few  sentences.  Accept  it;  the  cure 
will  be  more  permanent.” 

**  Thank  you,  and  Qod  bless  you,^  said  he,  and  then  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  night.  i  .  . 

'*What  if  she  should  object  P”  he  asked  himself,  as  he 
hurried  on  through  the  darkness,  his  only  guidance  being  from 
the  stars.  He  had  been  so  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the 
announcement  of  her  resolve,  that  he  had  never  even  thought 
of  what  she  would  do  farther — whether  she  would  prefer  to  go 
back  to  Willowby  Hall,  or  to  remain  in  sole  possession  of  The 
Lilacs.  Either  alternative  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  sufficiently 
strange  ending  to  the  dreams  that  these  two  bad  dreamed  to¬ 
gether  as  they  walked  on  that  lonely  terrace  of  a  summer 
night,  listening  for  the  first  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and 
watching  the  marshalling  of  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
heaven.  To  go  back  to  her  father :  to  be  left  alone  in  that 
Surrey  cottage. 

He  found  her  in  the  same  room— calm,  and  apparently  self- 
possessed  ;  but  he  saw  from  her  eyes  that  she  had  given  way 
to  passionate  grief  in  his  absence. 

Sylvia,”  said  he,  if  I  thought  you  had  sent  for  me  from 
any  hasty  impulse,  I  should  ask  you  to  let  me  reason  with  you. 
I  see  it  is  not  so.  You  have  made  up  your  mind ;  and  I  must 
respect  your  wish.  But  1  don’t  want  to  have  any  public 
scandal  attaching  either  to  your  name  or  mine;  and  I 
believe — whether  you  believe  it  or  not — that  you  will  repent 
that  decision.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  The 
— s  mean  to  accompany  their  friends,  the  Von  Rosens,  to 
their  new  home  in  America ;  and  will  then  return— probably 
they  will  be  away  about  three  months.  They  have  been  good 
enough  to  offer  to  take  you  with  them.  Now,  if  you  really 
believe  that  our  relations  are  altogether  so  wrong  that  nothing 
is  left  but  separation,  will  you  consent  to  try  three  months’ 
separation  first  P  I  will  not  seek  to  control  your  actions  in  any 
way ;  but  I  think  this  is  reasonable.” 

The  mention  of  her  friend’s  name  brought  some  colour  to 
the  pale,  thoughtful,  serious  face ;  and  her  bosom  heaved  with 
her  rapid  breathing,  as  he  put  this  proposal  before  her.  • 

<<  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  will  do  what  you  wish.” 

**  And  your  father  P  ” 

I  have  not  spoken  to  my  father.  I  hope  you  will  not.  It 
is  unnecessary.” 


UTERATUEE. 


BALZAC. 

Let  Petit*  Bourgeois.  (Euvre  Posthume  de  Honors  de  Balsas. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

The  publication  in  this  form  of  this  posthnmons  work 
of  Honore  de  Balzac,  which  thus  puts  all  other  editions 
on  a  par  with  the  Sdition  definitive^  seems  to  call  ap- 

nriately  for  some  observations  upon  a  novel  which 
ittle,  if  at  all,  known  to  many  of  the  wannest 
admirers  of  the  '  Com4die  Humaine.’  Yet  it  is  certainly 
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&  most  remarkable  work — one,  too,  that  is  in  some 
respects  specially  characteristic  of  its  author.  It  forms 
no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  *  Com4die  Humaine  *  as 
illustrating  a  page  of  the  social  life  of  the  Paris  that 
Balzac  drew,  which  is  nowhere  previously  made  a 
study  of  nor  largely  touched  upon  in  the  some  four¬ 
score  novels  and  stories  that  comp6se  his  great  work. 
The  stoi^,  which  is  laid  in  1830,  treats  of  the  struggles 
of  a  young  Proven9al,  Th4odose  de  la  Peyrade,  to  rise  in 
the  w0rld,  and  the  uses  he  makes  of  a  bourgeois  family 
named  Thnillier  for  his  purposes.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  Others  of  Balzac’s  it  is  so  connected  with  the  novels 
that  have  gone  before  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  it  without  in  a  certain  manner  describing  them 
tod.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  very  first  few  pages  we 
are  told  that  the  portraits  in  the  **  maison  Thnillier  **  are 
by  Pierre  Grassou,  “  le  peintre  des  bourgeois,”  an  al¬ 
lusion  that  would  lose  its  effect  for  those  who,  not 
having  read  the  story  of  which  Pierre  Grassou  is  the 
hero,  would  not  have  the  faintest  idea  who  **  le  peintre 
des  bourgeois  ”  was.  Then  Th6odose  de  la  Peyrade  is 
the  nephew  of  Peyrade  of  the  Secret  Police,  who 
figures  in  so  many  of  the  novels.  A  great — indeed, 
the  chief — part  of  the  story  turns  upon  the  death 
of  that  Peyrade  and  the  treatment  of  his  daughter 
I^dia,  as  narrated  in  the  *  Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des 
Conrtisanes.’  The  guiding  influence  in  the  book  is 
Corentin,  the  burning  and  shining  light  of  the  police, 
who  first  figures  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  lovers  of 
*  Lea  Ghouans,’  and  again  as  the  evil  genius  of  *  Une 
T4n4breuse  Affaire,*  a  story  chiefly  interesting  as  con¬ 
taining  one  of  the  most  pleasing  women  ever  drawn  by 
Balzac — Laurence  de  Saint-Cygne — who  is  the  rival  of 
Vautrin,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
Lucien  de  Bubempr6,  himself  the  central  figure  of  a  whole 
series  of  stories.  Then,  again,  an  important  event  in  the 
story  is  a  robbery  committed  by  Charles  Crochard,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  M.  de  Grandeville,  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  *  Double 
Famille*  is  necessary.  The  introduction  of  Etienne 
Lonstean  can  only  be  interesting  to  those  who  know, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  *  La  Muse  du  D4partement  *  of 
‘  Les  Parisiens  en  Province  *  and  *  Un  Grand  Homme  de 
Province  k  Paris,’  who  Etienne  Lonstean  is.  So,  too, 
the  appearance  of  Raboudin,  and  the  allusion  to  the  loss 
of  his. wife,  demands  for  its  proper  appreciation  a  price 
that  very  few  would  care  to  pay — the  reading  of  ‘  Les 
Employes,’  a  decidedly  heavy  if  decidedly  valuable  stoiy 
that  is  about  as  suited  for  light  reading  as  a  blue-book, 
and  where  the  chief  piece  of  information  gained  by  the 
student  of  the  *  Gomedie  Humaine  *  is  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Bixiou,  the  caricaturist,  is  pronounced  Bisiou. 
From  all  these  facts  the  history  of  the  Proven9al  avocat 
des  pauvresy  who  first  aspires  for  the  hand  of  Celeste 
Golleville,  and  uses  the  Thnillier  family  as  his  aids,  and 
is  then  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
influence  of  Gorentin  to  marry  the  daughter  of  dead 
Peyrade,  of*  whose  shame  and  madness  he  is  himself  in  a 
ghastly  manner  the  cause  and  happily  the  cure,  is  a  type 
of  Balzac’s  work  at  its  worst  point  of  view.  The 
work  of  art,  like  the  painting  of  his  own  Frenhofer  in 
‘  Le  Ghef-d’cBuvre  Inconnn,’  is,  as  it  were,  painted  out  by 
too  much  labour,  and  the  beauties  are  only  apparent  in 
connexion  with  much  that  is  uninteresting  or  nn- 
intelligpble. 

It  is  this  perpetual  connexion  of  one  work  with 


difficulty  of  treating  Balzac.  There  are  perhaps  few 
writers  more  generally  talked  about  and  less  generally 
understood,  or  even  begun  to  be  understood.  For 
people  to  imagine  that  they  have  read,  and  are  entitled 
to  decry,  Balzac  because  they  happen  to  know  ‘La 
Gousine  Bette  ’  or  the  *  Pere  Goriot,’  is  about  as  reason¬ 
able  as  if  one  were  to  read  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  and 
naake  that  a  criterion  of  the  Iliad.  For  good  or  bad 
his  work  must  bo  taken  as  he  intended  it ;  and  though  we 
would  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  all 
Balzac’s  novels  must  be  read  in  order  that  one  may 
be  appreciated,  no  one  can  rightly  claim  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  work  based  on  the  knowledge  of  any 
two  or  three  volumes  which  compose  the  comedy.  For 
in  this,  at  least,  Balzac  differed  from  every  other  writer, 
that  when  once  his  gieat  idea  gitow  into  purpose  with 
him,  all  his  writing  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  whole,  scarcely  more  fitted  to  be  regarded  apart 
than  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids,  of  which  some  may  be 
larger  and  some  smaller,  but  which  altogether  form  the 
result  we  know.  Two  objections  may  be  raised  to 
Balzac  for  this — first,  that  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
read  an  author  who  cannot  be  contmned  in  less  than 
forty  volumes;  i 

writer  to  be  unable  to  contain  himself  in  less 


secondly,  that  it  is  inartistic  for  a 

- II  1 — \  space. 

The  first  objection  might  be  answered  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  George  Henry  Lewes  to  those  who 
object  to  study  Auguste  Gomte  on  account  of  his 
great  length.  Besides,  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
anyone  to  read  Balzac ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anybody  once  interested  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Human  Gomedy  being  willing  soon  to  abandon  it,  and 
although  the  ^vantages  to  be  gained  from  a  careful 
study  of  Balzac  are  very  great,  still  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Balzac  as  an  artist  may  be  got  by  the  reading  of  a 
judiciously  chosen  selection.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
read  all  m  order  to  appreciate  the  best  part  of  the 
Human  Gomedy  ;  only,  as  we  said  before,  and  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  than  the  two 
or  three  which  too  often  pass  muster  in  the  minds  of 
many  for  “  Balzac.”  To  say  that  for  Balzac  to  require 
so  much  space  is  inartistic,  is  to  show  a  complete  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  what  it  was  that  Balzac  set  himself 
to  do.  This  was,  to  represent  the  Paris  of  his  time,  and 
through  Paris  France,  and  through  France  the  World, 
by  a  complete  Paris  of  his  own. 

Of  all  this  created  society  the  most  striking  central 
figure,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Bastignac,  whose  career,  from 
his  early  arriviJ  in  Paris,  when  he  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Le  Pere  Goriot  at  the  “  maison  Yauquer,”  and 
begins  to  rise  by  means  of  his  liaison  with  Mme.  de 
Kucignen,  may  be  traced  here  and  there,  now  hjr  pieces 
of  distinct  narrative,  such  as  the  ‘  Etude  de  Femme,* 
and  his  desire  to  marry  Mme.  d’Espard  in  ‘L’lnterdic- 
tion,*  now  by  fragmentary  suggestions,  as  in  ‘  La  Peau 
de  Ghagrin,*  to  bis  final  success  and  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Delphine  de  Nucignen  in  *Le  D4put0 
d’Arcis.*  The  next  striking  figure,  and  the  only  one 
whose  history  is  given  at  all  consecutively  and  com¬ 
pletely,  is  Lucien  de  Bubempr^,  whose  history  we  have 
from  ito  poetic  beginning  of  the  ‘  Illusions  Perdues  *  to  its 
final  tragic  conclusion  of  *  Les  Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des 
Gonrtisanes,*  when,  having  risen  and  fallen  and  risen 
a^n,  and  been  much  loved  and  much  bated,  and  proved 
bunself  teiy  charming  and  very  unwo^y,  he^  falls 
again,  sells  his  love,  betrays  his  friend,  and  hangs  himself 
in  prison  a  few  minutes  ^fore  the  arrival  of  a  reprieve. 
Vautrin,  again,  the/or^o^,  the  convict  Mephistopheles,  who 
tempts  Bastignacin  his  early  **  maison  Vauejuer*  who 

saves  Lucien  do  Bubempre  from  committing  suicide,  and 
g^ves  him  a  fresh  start  in  Paris,  which  leads  him  to  im¬ 
prisonment  and  death  by  his  own  hand,  and  who  finally 
enters  the  secret  police,  is  a  prominent  character  who  in¬ 
fluences  much  these  two  most  remarkable  of  Balzac’s  men. 
Around  these  are  jg^uped  the  other  figures  of  Parisian 
life — De  Marsay,  Ganalis  the  poet,  Nathan  the  dramatist, 
Joseph  Bridau  the  painter — whose  worthless  brother, 
Philippe,  is  the  hero  of  ‘  Un  Manage  de  Garmon  * — Sohin- 
ner,  and  all  the  others  who  belong  to  the  aristocratic  or 
artistic  world ;  beside  them  stand  the  financiers — ^Nu* 
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oignen,  Du  Tillet ;  underneath  are  the  hourgeou  group ; 
then  the  provinoials,  and  so  on ;  and  last  of  all  the 
Swedenborg  and  mystical  element  comes  into  play,  but 
it  is  of  little  impotence  to  the  understanding  hi  the 
*  Com4die  Humaine.*  These  all  form  the  figures  of  a 
complete  society,  woven  together  with  a  matchless  skill 
that  makes  the  various  stories  seem  far  more  like  the 
chronicle  of  real  human  beings  than  the  creations  of  the 
brain.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sketch  out  a  plan 
for  the  ^Oom^die  Humaine’  by  which  it  might  be  reduced 
to  historical  order,  and  its  reader  be  enabled  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  various  fi^mres,  or  of  any  one  chosen 
figure,  from  first  to  last.  Those  who  do  will  have  a 
masterly  study  of  the  social  history  of  France,  from  the 
Revolution  down  to  shortly  before  Balzac’s  death.  For 
those  who  did  not  care  to  read  every  volume,  most  of 
the  cBmrei  phUogophtqttee  and  many  of  the  shorter  stories 
are  not  absolutely  necessair  to  the  fit  appreciation  of 
the  Human  Comedy  played  out  in  Paris  from  the  Revo¬ 
lution  downwards. 

Like  so  many  of  Balzac’s  books,  *  Les  Petits  Bourgeois  ’ 
opens  with  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  account  of  the 
various  personages  of  the  drama  to  be  played.  We  are 
introduced,  turn  by  turn,  to  the  family  Thuillier — Louis- 
J^rdme  Thuillier,  formerly  known  as  Beau  Thuillier^ 
foolish,  weak,  and  vain ;  his  wife,  a  semi-idiotic  woman 
wholly  under  the  command  of  her  iron  sister-in-law. 
Mile.  Brigette  Thuillier — to  the  Colleville  family,  to  the 
Phellions,  the  Minards,  and  others,  the  careful  account 
of  whom,  all  their  history  and  their  connexions,  occupies 
nearly  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  story.  This,  to  a  true 
Balzacian,  presents  little  difficulty ;  it  is  a  mode  of  com¬ 
mencing  a  story  with  which  he  is  well  familiar,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  elaboration  at  times  ap¬ 
proaches  to  defect.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  this  very  elaboration 
that  lies  at  once  the  greatest  strength  and  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  author  of  the  'Commie  Humaine.’  For 
while  the  masterly  study  of  an  interesting  character 
is  followed  with  deep  attention  and  absorbing 
interest  the  same  analysis  applied  to  a  dull  char¬ 
acter  cannot  hardly  fail  to  result,  from  its  very 
perfection  of  treatment,  in  being  a  little  dull.  Those 
who  regard  Balzac  as  absolute  perfection,  and  those 
who  are  hardly  willing  to  allow  him  any  merit  at 
«dl,  are  both  wrong,  but  the  former  are  less  than  the 
latter.  What  Balzac  did,  he  did  as  closely  to  perfection 
as  perhaps  could  possibly  be,  and  taking  his  task  and  its 
•ooomplishment  he  must  be  put  among  the  world’s  great 
writers.  But  this  task  was  neither  that  of  a  great 
teacher  nor  the  representation  of  all  humanity  in  tJl  its 
Taried  forms.  B^eao  is  essentially  a  Frenchman,  of 
Frenchmen  essentially  a  Parisian,  and  of  Parisians  a 
literary  Parisian.  But  he  differed  from  the  other 
literary  Parisians  whom  he  was  surrounded  as  the 
colossus  differs  from  the  pigmy  at  its  feet.  He  was  a 
great  philosopher,  observing  rather  than  expounding,  a 
master  of  human  nature  from  the  point  of  view  .of  a 
patholog^t,  and  to  say  that  he  lacked  certain  qualities 
ns  only  to  say  that  he  was  not  superhuman  but  resembled 
every  other  great  artist.  Tet  in  a  certain  degree  Balzac 
possessed  almost  every  quality  that  a  great  author  should 
have.  With  the  exception  of  ‘  L’Enfant  Maudit  ’  his  work 
is  rarely  poetic,  but  the  exception  must  be  made,  for  the 
story  of  Etienne  d’H^rouville  is  essentially  poetic.  That 
ihe  masterly  realist  could  appreciate  the  ideal  is  shown  in 
his  contrast  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  *  Massimilla  Doni,’ 
which  brings  Venice  before  its  reader  as  clearly  and 
beautifully  as  George  Sand  does  in  *  La  Demi^re  Aldini  ’ 
and  the  opening  olmpters  of  *  Consuelo.’  That  he  could 
be  humorous  the  *  Contes  Drolatiques,’  which  almost 
ssenw  to  Mong  to  the  ‘  Com4die  Humaine  ’  by  the  con¬ 
necting  link  of  *  Maitre  Cornelius,’  prove,  and  curiously 
enon^  it  is  in  theee  stories  that  he  sometimes  shows 
•bis  highest  power  of  expressing  the  pathetic.  Balzac 
was  a  master  of  human  nature,  as  far  as  the  human 
intuve  of  one  country  must  always  more  or  less  resemble 
•that  of  imother ;  but  he  was  as  essentially  a  child  and 
wtudent  of  Paris  as  Francois  Villon,  and  his  interest  in 
Psrisian  life  was  that  of  a  student  of  diseases,  though 
hecould  appreciate  and  draw  some  nobleand  pure  types 


of  men  and  women.  Indeed,  Balzac  seems  to  be  always 
Horace  Bianchon  when  he  is  not  Louis  Lambert.  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  tells  a  story  somewhere  of  an  old 
wizard  who  exhibits  to  another  magician  a  drop  of  water 
through  a  microscope,  that  shows  it  peopled  with  little 
beings  struggling  and  destroying  each  other,  and  asks  him 
what  it  is.  **  It  is  Paris,  or  some  other  great  city ;  they 
are  all  alike,”  is  the  reply,  to  which  the  questioner 
dryly  comments,  “  It’s  puddle- water.”  As  this  drop  of 
water  resembled  Paris,  so  Balzac’s  Paris  resembles  the 
world.  Balzac  is  like  his  own  Emile  Blondet,  who 
fancied  himself  at  the  North  Pole  when  so  far  from 
Paris  as  St.  Cloud,  and  who  yet  could  write  the  won¬ 
derful  letter  with  which  *  Les  Paysans  ’  opens,  a  letter 
that  might  be  taken  as  the  masterpieoe  of  example  of 
the  letter  of  a  literary  town  man  of  genius  describing  a 
countiy  place.  Thus  again  Balzac’s  *  Physiologic  du 
Mariage  ’  is  essentially  French — true  only  of  Franoe,  and 
probably  of  but  a  small  portion  of  French  society — but 
its  accompanying  volume,  *  Les  Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie 
Conjugale,’  which  is  to  the  other  what  the  example  is  to 
the  theory,  is,  roughly  speaking,  true  of  all  the  world. 
*  Les  Petits  Bourgeois  ’  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
Balzac’s  method  of  workmanship,  as  a  specimen  of 
exhaustive  analysis  of  certain  types  of  human  nature, 
but  as  an  example  of  Balzac  as  a  great  writer  it  would 
be  by  no  means  happy.  If  anyone  quite  new  to  the 
study  of  Balzac  were  to  take  up  this  story,  he  would 
find  it  almost  incomprehensible,  besides  being  decidedly 
dull  and  lengthy ;  it  is  only  when  read  after  many 
others,  and  taken  as  the  part  of  a  vast  whole,  that  its 
purpose  becomes  apparent  and  its  merit  shines  out 
through  its  defects.  At  least  it  calls  very  little 
into  question,  less  than  is  customary  with  Balzac, 
another  point  that  is  generally  raised  by  his  opponents-— 
the  immorality  of  his  writings.  By  some  he  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  profound  moral  teacher.  Yet  he 
was  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  He  looked  on  at 
life,  and  described  it  as  be  saw  it ;  but,  as  we  said 
before,  his  eye  was  keenest  to  detect  disease.  The 
equally  baseless  charge  of  immorality  brought  against 
Geoige  Sand  had,  at  least,  this '  semblance  of  stronger 
foun£ition,  that  she  professed  doctrines  that  would  oe 
considered  by  many  subversive  of  morality.  But  Balzac 
never  preached  or  taught  anything,  except  so  far  as 
the  reflection  of  a  mirror  can  be  said  to  teach.  He 
drew  life,  and  drew  it  with  a  rigid  and  unsparing  hand ; 
he  took  certain  types  of  mankind — he  drew  almost  all 
types,  but  certain  types  were  more  especially  his — and 
represented  ^em  as  they  had  never  before  been  repre¬ 
sented.  For  this  alone  he  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the 
honour  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  modem 
French  literature. 


MR.  BAGEHOT  ON  THE  DEPRECIATION  OF 

SILVER. 

On  ike  Depredation  of  Silver,  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot. 

London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Political  Economy  is,  on  the  whole,  in  rather  a  bad 
way  in  this  country.  Few  bdoks  are  published  on  the 
subject,  and  we  fear  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
few  exhibit  traces  of  the  presence  of  an  inquiring  mind. 
Unless  a  new  book  on  the  subject  happens  to  be  the 
production  of  a  visionary  who  mistakes  some  sophism, 
of  which  he  is  the  dupe,  for  an  important  discovery,  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  mere  compendium  of  familiar 
doctrines  and  ancient  illustrations — in  fact,  a  manual  of 
an  exhausted  science.  We  may  truly  sav  that  origin^ 
speculation  on  Political  Economy  chiefly  appears  in 
these  days  in  Germany,  where  there  exist  distinat 
economical  schools,  of  which  there  is  no  knowledge 
here,  and  where,  as  publishers’  statistics  show,  me 
number  of  economical  books  published  annually  is 
very  great  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Whether  it 
be  from  profound  latent  distrust  of  tiie  reality  or 
utility  of  the  science,  or  whether  there  is  a  feeling 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  in  it,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  in  England  the  decline  in  activity  im  ikM 
branch  of  knowledge  is  marked  and  undeniable,  it  li^ 
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therefore,  to  be  deeply  reg^tted  that  we  have  lost  two  tation  as  to  the  matter.  We  shoald  know  that  the  fidl  in 
men  who  premised,  had  health  and  life  been  given  them,  valne  would  soon  be  checked  by  a  diminution  of  prodne- 
w  extend  and  enneh  the  science,  and  to  continne  its  tion ;  but  it  so  happens,  with  respect  to  precious  metals, 
devempment.  We  refer,  as  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  people  are  willing  to  labour  to  produce  them  long 
1  Caimes  and  Mr.  Bagehot.  Though  the  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  truly  profitable.  Thfld 

latter  h^  not  written  much  on  the  abstract  problems  vagary  is  often  lasting.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  corn- 
Si  ^  favorite  science,  he  had  helped  to  enlarge  its  mon  sense  asserts  its^f,  and  the  worst  mines  or  lodes  are 
;  he  had  indicated  its  possible  developments ;  and  worked  no  longer.  And  this,  no  doubt,  will  happen 

nA  n&ii  an/Mxrwft  a  _ _ •_  ..  v _  .1  v_  ▼  ^  ••  •««  .  «  *  * 


ne  Jtoa  shown  a  rare  ca^^ity  for  expressing  in  homely  here.  In  other  words,  mining  will  cease  to  be  remuner- 
words  the  most^  recondite  truths.  No  one  who  ever  ative  just  as  silver  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  medium 
“i^te  on  economical  topics  was  more  felicitous  in  the  of  exchange.  The  main  use  of  silver  is  for  coin ;  the 
^oice  of  illustrations  than  Mr.  Bagehot.  But  those  who  main  demand  for  it  is  for  coin.  But  it  can  be  so  used 
know  him  from  his  work  on  ‘  Lombard  Street^’  or  his  only  when  it  is  rare,  and  every  increase  which  tended 
ma^^ine  articles,  would  be  apt  to  misconceive  and  to  unfit  it  for  that  use  would  also  tend  to  contract  pro- 
nndervalue  his  gemus  for  economical  discussion.  They  duction.  Of  course  we  are  now  speaking  of  ultimate 
would,  of  course,  admire  his  skilful,  lucid,  and  vivacious  effects  and  slowly  operating  tendencies  ;  it  is  not  the 
ex^sition.  They  would  be  dazzled  by  the  unfailing  less  true  that  in  the  meantime  the  fluctuations  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his  style,  but  they  might  be  apt  to  imagine  value  of  silver  may  be  serious  and  injurious, 
that  he  was  not^  at  home  in  discussions  of  the  abstract  In  Mr.  Bagehot’s  view,  the  fall  in  the  valne  of  silver 
problems  of  Political  Economy.  This  work,  *  On  the  Be-  had  produced  a  grave  peril  for  the  Indian  Oovemment; 
preciation  of  Silver,*  will  undeceive  any  who  may  have  but  the  situation  required  no  such  desperate  remedies  as 
so  misjudged  Mr.  Bagehot.  It  is  a  model  ot  close  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  a  medium  of 
reasonmg,  and  if  it  errs  at  all  it  is  because  the  argu-  exchange,  or  the  stoppi^e  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  so  as 
ment  is  a  little  too  close  to  be  always  easily  followed.  to  give  to  the  rupee  a  forced  and  artificial  valne.  He 
The  l^ok,  which  consists  of  articles  contributed  to  the  thought  that  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  the 
Economist^  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  recent  movements  exchange  would  rectify  matters.  The  low  price  of 
with  respect  to  silver.  Mr.  Bagehot  at  a  very  early  the  rupee  is  a  direct  discoura^ment  to  export  goods 
date  formed  a  precise  view  as  to  their  nature,  and  it  to  Inma,  for  the  prices  which  the  merchant  receives 


date  formed  a  precise  view  as  to  their  nature,  and  it  to  India,  for  the  prices  which  the  merchant  receives 
speaks  much  for  his  acumen  and  sagacity  that  nothing  there  are  virtually  so  much  less  than  they  were.  On 
has  occurred  to  materially  modify  his  reasoning  or  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  exchange  is  an  incentive 
refute  his  conclusions.  In  his  view,  the  discoveries  in  to  exportation  from  India ;  “  in  plain  English,  1,000^. 
Nevada  did  not  count  for  much  among  the  causes  will  lay  down  more  rupees  at  Calcutta  m  the  same 
which  tended  to  depreciate  the  price  of  silver.  As  a  time  than  formerly,  and  this  increase  is  so  much  extra 
matter  of  fact,  when  it  fell  we  had  got  very  little  silver  profit.**  The  consequence  must  be  that  the  balance  of 
from  America,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  what  would  be  trade  will  be  more  and  more  in  favour  of  our  Depen- 
the  efiTect  of  the  new  supply.  “  These  figures,**  he  says,  dency ;  surplus  silver  must  be  absorbed  by  the  East ;  and 
quoting  the  official  returns  issued  by  the  American  then  this  movement  will  continue  until  prices  rise  there 
Government,  **  are  not  very  large,  and  would  come  to  to  their  level  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  balance  of 
very  little  when  distributed  over  all  the  countries  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  India  is,  to  use  convenient 
world  which  use  silver  as  their  standard  of  valne ;  and  though  not  quite  accurate  langpiage,  generally  in  favour 
in  comparison  with  gold  the  eflect  is  less,  because  the  of  the  latter,  and  at  times,  especially  when  the  Ameri- 
yield  of  gold  itself  from  the  new  mines  is  itself  very  can  War  led  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  and  jute 
large.**  The  really  operative  causes  of  the  decline  in  trades,  this  has  been  a  most  marked  phenomenon. 


large.  The  really  operative  causes  of  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver  were,  in  his  judgment,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  gold  currency  into  Germany,  and  consequent 
throwing  upon  the  market  at  uncertain  periods  and  in 
unknown  quantities  old  silver,  the  new  policy  of  the 
Latin  Union,  which  has  the  eflect  of  reducing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  coined  in  Europe,  and  the  increase  of  the 
tribute  annually  paid  by  India  to  England.  So  fiEir  Mr. 
Bagehot  merely  follows  the  conclusions  of  the  Select 


trades,  this  has  been  a  most  marked  phenomenon. 
No  doubt  there  would  have  been  a  very  large  flow  of 
silver  eastwards  but  for  the  increase  in  the  payments 
made  by  the  Indian  Government  in  this  country  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  number  of  Council  bills,, 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  balance  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  coin.  Mr.  Bagehot  does  not  deny  that 
this  has  been  the  case  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  effect 
is  merely  temporary,  and  that  “  the  import  of  sflyer 


Committee  which  reported  on  the  subject ;  but  we  think  into  India  will  eventually  be  as  much,  now  the  Council 
that  he  brings  out  more  clearly  than  they  did  the  fact  bills  are  15,000,0001.,  as  it  used  to  be  when  they  were 
that  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  silver  supply  5,000,0001.”  This  paradoxical  view  is  based  on  the 
rather  than  the  actual  indubitable  events  are  responsible  theory  that  the  tribute  paid  by  India  to  England  must 
for  the  depreciation.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  alarm  lower  profits,  and  thereby  prices,  and  that  consequentiy 
which  some  persons  were  interested  in  keeping  up.  there  will  be  an  encouragement  to  exportation,  with 
Mr.  Bagehot,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  was  not  carried  the  consequent  result  of  increasing  the  flow  of  silver  to 
away  by  the  prevalent  exaggerations  as  to  the  probable  the  East.  Mr.  Bagehot  admits  that  this  view  is 
yield  of  the  new  American  mines ;  and,  now  that  trary  to  the  opinions  of  some  persons  who  are  famihar 
we  know  the  immense  discrepancies  between  the  with  the  silver  market ;  and  wo  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
estimates  of  authorities  such  as  Dr.  Lindman,  our  he  is  quite  right.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  there  must 
author’s  refusal  to  be  captivated  by  the  rumours  born  bo  a  fall  in  prices  as  a  consequence  of  the  foil  in  proflto. 
of  excitement  is  all  the  more  to  be  commended.  At  bottom,  what  does  the  growth  of  the  tribute  si^mfy 
YTe  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  continued  his  analysis  but  that  acei'tain  TOrtionof  rent  and  profits  drawn  fropa 
a  step  or  two  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  practic^ly  India  are  expended  here  ?  An^  what  nece^ory  eflfe^ 
stopped,  gTifl  determined  how  far  depreciation  of  silver  on  prices  has  subtraction  from  the  formCT  r  Y^e  TOroiaDy 
is  possible.  He  does,  indeed,  vaguely  say  that  the  price  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  a  first  eroct^  the 
at  which  silver  will  settle  down  wiU  be  ”  determined  by  tribute  is  to  raise  the  price  of  bills  on  Englan^  jmd 
the  cost  in  the  least  good  mine  which  pays  to  keep  at  thereW  to  create  a  certam  bounty  on  exports.  Bxrt  it  is 
work.**  But  he  does  not  pursue  a  bi*anch  of  his  theme  doubtfol  whether  he  does  not  exaggerate  the  beMmciai 
which,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  contains  something  to  effect  of  the  tribute  on  the  export  trade  of  Indi^  the  ox- 
reassure  the  timorous.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  long  run,  pension  of  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  to 
cost  of  production  will  determine  the  price,  that  the  in-  a  great  extent  to  movements  of  trade  independent  of^ 
ferior  sterile  mines  will  be  abandoned  as  the  demand  for  action  of  curren^  or  the  state  of 
more  silver  declines,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  same  expa^usion  of  the  China  silk  trade  coraborates  this  view., 
causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  supply  tend  also  to  di-  We  have  examined  the  ^k  with  some  ranositj,  m 
minish  the  demand  for  silver  as  a  medium  of  circulation.  T^emhot  m-onosed  should  be 

What  will  be  the  consequenoe  ?  If  we  were  speaking  of 
an  ordinary  article  of  commerce,  wo  should  have  no  hesi- 


order  to  discover  what  Mr.  Bagehot  proposed  should  be 
done  by  the  Indian  Gtevernment  to  prevent^  the  lorere 
caused  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  it  contains,  indeed^ 
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no  precepts  direotl/ bearing  on  the  sabject^bat  it  indicates 
what  hU  view  was,  and  it  sagsests  an  expUnation  of  the 
recommendations  which  Lord  Gborge  ^milton  attri¬ 
butes  to  him.  The  pecaliaritj  of  the  position  of  the 
GoTemment  as  sellers  of  those  Indian  bills  is  that  they 
most  sell  them,  and  that  conseqaentlj  they  are  inevitably 
the  sufferers  from  every  sudden  depreciation  owing  to 
accidental  causes.  The  Secretary  of  State  therefore 
proposes  that  the  Indian  Government  shall  be  em¬ 
powered  to  borrow  a  few  millions  on  Exchequer  bills,  with 
a  view  to  employing  this  power  whenever  a  forced  sale 
of  their  drafts  would  be  inexpedient.  We  observe  that 
this  proposal  has  been  met  with  very  mixed  feelings. 
Some  City  authorities  think  that  this  arrangement  will 
make  confusion  worse.  The  market  will  be  exposed  to 
fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  owing  to  the  sudden  and 
unforeseen  action  of  the  India  Office,  and  they  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  established  system  of 
sales.  We  do  not  doubt  or  wonder  that  Indian  bankers 
prefer  the  present  arrangement ;  but  it  is  an  expensive 
and  wasteful  system  for  the  Government,  and  why  should 
they  be  compelled  to  adhere  to  it  ?  It  is  quite  another 
question  whether  the  best  system  is  that  which  is  to  be 
adopted  by  the  India  Office,  viz.,  power  to  borrow  by 
Exchequer  bills.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  open  to 
objection,  because  the  power  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
Assuming  that  famines  recur  in  India,  we  must 
expect  &at  at  certain  times  the  exports  from  the 
country  will  fall  off,  and  that  the  balance  in  favour 
of  that  country  will  decline.  The  result  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Council  bill,  and  a 
temptation  to  employ  this  borrowing  power  to  a  very 
grave  extent.  We  toke  it  that  the  only  true  cure  is  to 
diminish  the  vast  sum  annually  expended  by  the  Indian 
Government,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  for  an 
adjustment  which  cannot  bo  carried  out  without  injury 
and  loss.  We  greatly  fear  that  should  the  payments 
continue  to  be  made  on  the  present  gigantic  scale,  sooner 
or  later  we  shall  see  the  Indian  Government  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  sort  of  financial  coup  d'etat^  in  the  shape  of 
the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  medium  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  revenue. 


THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  American  War.  By  H.  Mahan.  With 
an  Introductorj  Letter  by  Lieut. -Oeneral  M.  W.  Smith. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  rather  bulky  volume  is  labelled  “  Critical  His¬ 
tory,*’  and  the  author  affirms  in  his  preface  that  it  has 
been  his  fixed  aim  **  to  exemplify  the  ideal  represented 
by  the  words — impartial  historio  criticism.”  If  that 
really  was  the  target  at  which  he  took  aim,  he  cannot 
truthfully  be  complimented  on  any  great  success  in 
maiksmanship.  Some  years  ago  a  certain  Line  regi¬ 
ment  contained  a  terribly  bad  shot,  who  every  year 
deteriorated  his  company’s  figure  of  merit,”  and  half 
broke  the  heart  of  his  ambitious  captain.  On  being 
asked  by  the  musketry  instructor,  after  an  especially 
irritating  exhibition,  why  he  so  persistently  fired  in 
every  direction  but  the  right  one,  he  answered,  Things 
oome  into  my  head  just  as  I’m  firing,  and  then,  some¬ 
how,  the  t^get  goes  clean  away.”  We  can  only 
imagine  that  after  Dr.  Mahan  t<^k  aim  at  impartial 
historio  criticism  ”  things  ”  got  into  his  head,  and  quite 
obliterated  that  ideal.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge, 
he  seems  to  have  really  intended  to  do  strict  justice  to 
all  men  and  all  measures.  Unfortunately,  he,  like 
General  Trochu,  had  concocted  a  wonderful  “  plan  ” 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  pursued  him  ever  since.  We  cannot  quite 
make  out  what  its  nature  really  was  ;  the  general  idea 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  converging  greatly  superior 


forces  from  all  points  of  the  compass  upon  the  unhappy 
Confederates,  who  would  thus  have  been  ”  crushed  ”  with¬ 
out  further  trouble.  Our  author  is  great  at  this  **  crush¬ 
ing  ”  process ;  it  comes  into  play,  we  should  imagine,  at 
leMt  a  score  of  times  before  the  reader  closes  the  book, 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  not  having  suffered 
** crushing”  under  that  Juggernaut  of  tremendous  de¬ 


nunciations.  It  is  really  quite  terrifying,  the  ruthless 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Mahan  jumps  upon  such  military 
bunglers  as  Generals  Grant,  McClellan,  Halleck,  and 
others.  Why  did  not  these  numskulls  try  his  **  plan  ”  ? 
They  could  scarcely  plead  ignorance,  because  it  had  been 
submitted  to  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Chase,  and 
other  high  authorities  on  the  art  of  war,  all  of  whom 
were  profoundly  impressed — do  American  Ministers 
ever  become  bored?— by  its  cleverness.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  them  were  rather  scared  by  the  author’s 
fierce  dogmatism.  Even  in  presence  of  the  President' 
himself  our  amateur  strategist  spoke  out  right  man¬ 
fully.  ”  Your  Commanders-in-Chief,  President  Lincoln,” 
he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  **  evince  a  palpable 
ignorance  of  their  business.”  Old  Abe  may  have 
thought  so  too ;  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  generalship  shown  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  Army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  about 
equal  to  that  displayed  by  English  commanders  in  the 
Crimea.  For  all  that,  however.  President  Lincoln  did 
not  adopt  the  Doctor’s  “  plan,’*  nor  was  it  called  for  by 
the  public  at  large,  although  so  many  eminent  authorities 
had  expressed  their  approbation.  The  highest  compli¬ 
ment  it  received  was  from  Bancroft,  the  historian. 

I  After  the  author  had  explained  his  method  of 
”  crushing  ”  the  enemy,  Mr.  Bancroft  exclaimed,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight  to  Mr.  Sumner,  “Adopt  that 
plan,  and  I  am  ready  to  write' out  a  history  of  the 
war !  ”  Even  this  bribe  appears  to  have  failed,  and  the 
world  thus  lost  what  would  probably  have  been  a  fairly 
readable  history,  while  Dr.  Mahan  was  shut  out  of  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 

No  w'onder  if,  under  such  untoward  circumstances, 
he  writes  bitterly  about  the  officers  who  declined 
to  experiment  with  his  specific  for  bringing  the  war 
to  swifb  conclusion.  General  McClellan  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  objectionable  of  the  whole  lot  in  this 
respect.  He  had  a  “  plan  ”  of  his  own,  which  appears 
to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  accumulating  legions  of 
soldiers  preparatory  to  occupying  places  from  which  the 
enemy  had  previously  retired.  It  had  the  advantage — 
a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  one,  as  Napoleon  I.  knew 
full  well — of  making  the  public  believe  that  he  was 
winning  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  by*  the  mere 
prestige  attaching  to  his  name.  But  it  did  not  “  crush,” 
or  pulverise,  or  overwhelm,  or  do  anything  else  of  a 
drastic  sort,  such  as  Dr.  Mahan  would  no  doubt  have 
accomplished  had  he  been  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  uuderstand  why  he  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  high  office  after  the  “  Young  Napoleon  ” 
had  proved  himself  thoroughly  incompetent:  It  is  even 
less  easy  to  imagine  why  our  author  did  not  join  the 
army,  even  in,  say,  such  a  subordinate  position  as  that 
of  colonel  or  brigadier.  There  were  plenty  of  civilians 
appointed  to  posts  of  that  sort,  without  any  particular 
reason,  except  that  th^  felt  inclined  for  command. 
That  doughty  warrior  General  Butler  thus  gained  a 
niOhe  in  the  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  other  rewards  of 
a  more  substantial  sort,  unless  he  is  much  misrepre¬ 
sented.  It  is,  therefore,  a  curious  fact  that  none  of  the 
eminent  and  influential  individuals  who  praised  Dr. 
Mahan’s  “  plan  ”  so  highly  before  his  face  ever  seem  to 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Perhaps  they  were  not  anxious  to  shorten  the  war; 
perhaps  they  saw  in  the  fierce  critic  of  military  in¬ 
capacity  a  possible  denouncer  of  civilian  jobbery.  Be  the 
reason  what  it  might,  the  war  was  concluded  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  put  the  redoubtable  “  plan  ” 
into  execution,  and  its  author  therefore  has  now  made 
it  public  in  order  that  the  world  may  judge  between 
them  and  him. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  on  that  score, 
our  only  objection  being  that  the  book  should  have 
been  labelled  “  A  Critical  History.”  Criticism,  to  be 
of  any  value,  needs,  among  other  gifts,  impartiality, 
cool  judgment,  and  a  faculty  for  looking  at  the  subject- 
matter  from  every  point  of  view.  How  could  an  un¬ 
fortunate  be  expected  to  show  himself  dispassionate 
and  unbiassed  when  suffering,  like  General  Trochu,  from 
“  plan  on  the  brain  ?  ”  Apart  from  this  affliction  Dr. 
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Mahan  eyidently  had  it  in  him  to  write  a  fairly  valuable,  I  managed  to  break  the  cord  at  last. 

if  not  very  scientific,  history  of  the  war.  He  has  “  thank  you,  Dacko !  ’*  she  cried,  flinging  her  arms 

clearly  spared  himself  no  labour  in  collecting  materials.  ,*'®  L  ^  y®® 

and  although  his  stylo  is  rather  inflatedTthe  leading  ^ 

/vnAwod-iA'nc.  j  •!-  j  •  J.I-  *  ,  1-r  ®  Hne  <11(1  Stay  With  me-7-aboiit  five  minutes,  and  then  ran  awar. 

operotions  are  lucidly  described  in  the  agg^gate.  Here  Half  an  hour  after,  I  saw  « those  horrid  boys  *»  carrying  her  home 

ana  there,  too,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes,  lo  triumph  between  them.  They  had  crossed  their  hands,  and  made 
which  throws  something  of  a  new  light  on  the  war  and  children  call  “  a  sedan  chair,**  and  she  was  mount^  upon  it, 


its  curiously  unscientific  developments.  Just,  however,  thrown  amicably  round  the  nock  of  each  bearer, 

as  the  veil  is  being  raised,  some  hete  noir  of,  a  general  The  growth  of  the  painter’s  love  for  this  wayward 
enters  on  the  scene,  and  away  rides  the  author  on  his  child,  the  imperceptible  transition  of  his  interest  in  her 
own  “  plan.”  ^  We  can  only  recommend  him  for  the  beauty  and  her  pretty  ways  as  a  child  into  a  warmer 
future  to  refrain  from  attempting  critical  history  until  feeling  as  the  child  changed  into  a  woman,  is  made  ap- 
he  has  acquired  the  canons  of  that  art.  The  first,  and  parent  to  us  by  exquisitely  suggestive  art.  There  is 
perhaps  the  most  in^rtant,  of  these  is  that  the  critic  equal  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  hints  of  the  dawn  of  love 
should  efface  him^lf  and  his  private  sympathies  and  and  the  consciousness  of  womanhood  in  her — ^love,  not 
preconceived  opinions  completely,  from  the  moment  of  for  her  tender  friend  and  protector,  whose  worth  and 
taking  pen  in  hand.  No  man  who  has  a  plan  of  his  talent  had  not  the  handwmest  exterior,  whom  she  had. 
own  can  be  a  good  judge  of  other  men’s  plans,  espe-  told  at  a  very  early  age  that  there  was  no  use  in  loving 


oially  when  the  latter  have  baulked  the  former.  ~  because  he  loved  Her  and  that  was  enough  for  both,  bnt 

love  for  a  frank,  light-hearted,  manly  young  English- 
;  ;  man,  her  old  playfellow  Frido  West,  who,  after  dis- 

TFTTIFF  nvF  VHT  TTMF  T^rwTVT  Q  appearing  from  Rome  for  several  years,  returns  as  Sir' 

THREE  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS.  Wilfrid  Malpas.  There  is  a  reason  why  Virginia  should 

Virffwia.  A  Roman  Sketch.  London :  R.  Bentley  and  Son.  not  fall  in  love  with  Sir  Wilfrid  ;  he  is  Ae  JianeS  of 
Ed^r  and  I.  The  Story  of  a  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie  P.  Miss  Chilton,  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  and  he  has 

JJU  By  Eichard  Dumble-  t^em  at  Rome  to  Bp^d  a  few  weeks  with  them 

dore.  London :  Remington  and  Co.  there  before  his  marriage.  Miss  Chilton  is  admirably 

‘  Viiwinia’  is  perfect  in  ito  way,  because  the  author  ~utrast  to  Jirpnia-a  ty™  of  splendid 

sncce^  in  doin|exactly  what  she  has  tried  to  do.  The  “  ““donna  lily, 

story  goes  rapidly  and  ^ily  on,  without  arresting  itself  7* 

at  iny  moment  for  minute  d^ription  of  sc^es  or  uothrng  more  perfect  out 

elaborete  analysis  of  feelings;  yet  ^ere  is  no  appear-  ^  ma^er  in  whn*  Virginia s  love  for 

ance  of  hurry,  everything  S  fi^ly  and  clearly  deCd.  s^ndeHo  the  ^I’s  love  for  him,^ 

Every  page  reems  to  live  been  written  in  a  happy  ““W^fed  without  ever  being  tol^  so  ““7  wor^. 
artisfio  ^od,  the  writer  meeting  at  every  point  witi  of  suggestion,  nevOT  forced  or  ^ificial,  but 

_  .  olvro-va  mrTv\rln/«Arl  m  T\o.f.niHkl  aonnonno  la  i-hA  m^af. 


THREE  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 


Virginia.  A  Roman  Sketch.  London  :  R.  Bentley  and  Son. 

*  Edgar  and  /.  The  Stoxy  of  a  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie  P. 

Moncrieff  London :  Remington  and  Co. 

The  Moonraker.  A  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  Richard  Bumble* 
dore.  London ;  Remington  and  Co. 

*  Viiyi^  ’  is  perfect  in  its  way,  because  the  author 
icceeds  in  doincr  exactly  what  she  has  tried  to  do.  The 


*  Viiyi^  ’  is  perfect  in  its  way,  because  the  author 
succeeds  in  doing  exactly  what  she  has  tried  to  do.  The 
story  goes  rapidly  and  easily  on,  without  arresting  itself 
at  any  moment  for  minute  description  of  scenes  or 


sufficient  prosperity  to  keep  her  steady  to  the  execution 
of  her  scheme,  and  exclude  every  temptation  to  'depart 


always  introduced  in  natural  sequence,  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  novel.  It  would  be  rash  to 
hazard  from  the  success  of  this  first  attempt  how  the 


from  it.  Even  in  the  design  for  the  cover  of  the  book  xauw 

she  has  been  happy,  the  wUd  cyclamen  being  aptly  might  deal  with  a  narrative  on  a  Wr  sale,  b^^ 

chosen  as  the  emblem  of  ber  heriine,  “full  of  lud^n  ®‘”'"®^>  *'"• 


1*  1  1  j  1.  j  j  *1  ^  •  •  and  incompetent  works,  to  meet  with  one  which  succeeds 

lights  and  shades  and  quick  uncertain  swavmg  move-  ai  ‘xu*  -x  •  j  v  ‘x  j  •  xu 

iSnts.'*  The  ouUiue  of  tke  story  is  simple,  in  English  within  ite  imposed  limits,  and  gives  the  im- 


ments.”  The  ouUine  of  the  story  is  simple.  An  English  • 

seulptor  settled  at  Rome  faUs  in  love  with  a  little  girl  “  ~®®”®  P®*®”/ 


who  lives  in  the  palazzo  opposite,  the  daughter  of  a  S‘w*®^J^hether  *  Edgar  and  I  is 

noble  femily,  poor  with  a  ^verty  peculiar  to  Italian  »  ®“>°8y  of  the  Iiife  -4^t*o  or  as  a  canature. 


nobility.  4e  was  very  young  when  his  love  began-no  h"‘  *t  «  worth  glancing  through,  at  the  prerent  time  of 
more  than  two  years  old  when  she  first  nodded  to  him  ‘he  domw  of  the  Ritualistic  clergy,  as  an 

&om  her  mother’s  balcony.  Day  by  day  as  she  grew  up  ‘Uoetmtion  of  the  mfiuenoe  which  can  he  acquired  oyer 


&om  her  mother’s  balcony.  Day  by  day  as  she  grew  up  lu^^rawon  oi  roe  mnuenoe  wnicn  can  re  ac^uirea  over 
she  wound  herself  about  his  heart,  and  associated  herself  ^om®*!  by  men  of  a  hard,  dommoenng  turn  in  the  naine 
with  aU  his  dreams.  Here  is  the  author’s  picture  of  tho  P*°“  ’r°rk.  Mrs.  Moncriefi;  wntmg  in 

little  charmer  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  her  invaUd  the  first  pereon,  describes  how  she  was  w^d  and  won 


Iktle  charmer  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  her  invaUd  the  first  pereon,  describes  how  she  was  w^d  ^d  won 
mother  the  Contessa  aid  her  uncle  Monsignore  Ber-  ^7  Edgar  how  step  by  step  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of 
nardo,  the  ruler  of  the  household,  let  her  waider  about  K*’  {"ends,  she  wre  moulded  into  the  ideal  image  of  a 
at  her  own  sweet  will  with  her  brother  and  her  P^st  “  wife,  and  how  ^r  s  stern  ^>plme  was  con- 
brother’s  friend,  two  lads  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  not  ““^ent  with  hm  loving  W  dearly,  and  how  he  was  more 
thinking  it  worth  whUe  to  spend  much  time  on  the  severe  in  judging  hi^elf  than  even  in  his  jnd^ente  of 
education  of  a  girl:-  her  shortcomings.  It  is  by  no  m^  a  liv^  story ;  ite 

,  .  *  .  »  •  1  j  -r  -x  X*  incidents,  consisting  of  such  eveuts  as  a  triflmg  loss  of 

TInm.'  .•/vnl.kXn  a  -nrfinlaarvma  fhitire  friw  miila  »nH  if  if  anmAfliriAa  ’  .P.  -  .  -  ^  ^  m 


Boys*  society  ie  a  wholesome  thing  for  girls,  and  if  it  sometimes 
makes  them  a  little  rough,  it  also  makes  them  frank  and  free.  I 
fancy  these  boys  (Qigi  was  barely  fourteen,  and  West  was  more  like 
a  schoolboy  out  for  a  lark,  than  a  sober  art-student)  treated  the 
<^ild  generally,  as  another  boy,  with  brief  intervals  of  queenship 
and  slavery.  The  contrstina  took  it  all  as  it  came,  being  herself 
changeable  in  disposition,  and  g^ven  to  crying  passionately  one 
moment  for  a  thing  she  would  laugh  over  the  next  Perhaps  she 
was  somewhat  of  a  tomboy  in  those  days.  But  she  had  her  moments 
of  girlish  sweetness  and  t^derness  too. 

She  would  always  stop  at  home  if  her  mother  wanted  her.  She 
would  sometimes  wait  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  for  poor  old  breathless 
Filcmi^na.  She  would  now  and  then— not  very  often,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  and  only,  I  fancy,  when  tho  tearing  had  become  insup¬ 
portable — run  away  firom  the  boys  to  talk  to  mo.  ^  I  remember 
finding  her  one  day  crying  her  heart  out  on  the  Pincio.  Her  tor- 
mentcws  had  tied  her  to  a  tree  (close  to  the  spot  where,  a  few  years 
before,  1  had  seen  her  Ijring  in  the  Infant-Psycho  attitude),  and  she 
was  raging  round  and  round  it,  like  a  little  caged  lioness,  while  they 
-stood  above  on  the  parapet,  laughing  at  her. 

”  Untie  me  I  **  she  cried,  imperiously,  catchi^  sight  of  mo. 
**  Quicker,  quicker !  **  as  my  fingers  fumbled  with  the  knots,  and 
«he  twisted  them  tighter  with  her  little  impatient  movements. 

“You  must  stand  stilL  You  only  strengthen  the  knots  by 
struggling,**  I  said,  quoting  a  modern  poet. 

I  really?**  she  asked,  looking  up  at  mo  with  bewildered 
misty  blue  eyes.  But,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  stand  still. 


temper,  or  an  omission  of  private  devotions,  or  a  sinful 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  reading  the  continuation 
of  a  story,  are  the  reverse  of  exciting ;  bnt  the  book  is 
in  a  way  instructive.  To  the  outsider  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  unconscious  humour  of  some  of  the  narrator’s 
confessions,  such  as  her  pride  in  the  tenderness  with 
which  her  husband  behaved  to  other  women,  and  the 
submissive  regret  with  which  she  records  his  depriving 
her  of  his  company  as  a  severe  punishment  for  her 
neglecting  on  one  occasion  to  say  her  prayers.  ”  His 
love  for  me,”  as  she  is  made  to  say,  ”  was  of  that  sort 
that  he  could  bear  to  distress  me,  if  needful  to  my 
ultimate  good.”  Here  and  there  we  come  across  passages 
which  throw  a  startling  light  upon  the  claims  of  the 
priesthood.  For  example,  this  sentence : — ”  My  hus¬ 
band  being  my  clergyman  also,  I  could  yield  and  he 
accept  much  more  literal  obedience  than  is  usual  in 


married  life.” 

‘  The  Moonraker  *  is  not  strictly  a  novel,  but  a 
vigorously  written  moral  story  of  a  young  fellow  who 
went  out  to  Australia  from  an  English  village, 
prospered  as  a  stockman  in  the  bush.  The  moral  is : 


ii 
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**  Be  kind  to  animals,  and  yon.  will  not  be  the  worse  for 
ii»**  Edward  Ford  treats  all  damb  creatures  kindly, 
and  is  greatly  helped  in  his  course  through  life  thereby ; 
while  «fem  Johnson,  the  mischievous  boy,  whose  life  is 
told  as  a  contrast  to  Ned's,  is  always  ready  with  stick, 
stone,  spur,  And  in  the  end  is  thrown  by  his  horse 
in  the  bosh  and  killed.  Mr.  Doxnbledore's  picture  of 
life  in  a  remote  English  village,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Australian  bush,  is  spirited  and  full  of  interesting  de¬ 
tails.  The  title  of  the  book,  ‘  Moonraker,*  is  taken  from 
an  old  smuggling  story.  “  ‘  What  have  you  TOt  there, 
my  man  ?  *  said  a  traveller  on  the  Baconshire  Downs  to 
a  clown  who  was  probing  the  depths  of  a  pond  with 
a  long  rake.  *  Zur,'  said  the  man,  *  I  be  a-nshing  for 
that  Uiere  cheese  as  yon  sees.*  The  moon  shone  fair, 
and  as  he  spoke  the  rustic  made  another  dash  at  its 
reflection  in  the  water.  ‘  Oh !  the  ignorance  of 
these  country  folks,*  sighed  the  traveller,  as  having 
inquired  the  way  to  Uphill  he  spurred  on.  ‘Ah,* 
chuckled  the  clown,  ‘he  bean*t  over  smart,  he 


heroism  which  wants  only  its  poet  to  make  it  worthy  of 
a  place  in  history  by  the  side  of  our  famous  ‘  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.*  There  are  parts  of  the  book  when 
Mr.  Salusbmy  seems  a  little  too  self-conscious  of  hia 
youth  and  high  spirits  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  most 
entertaining  and  even  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing.  Mr, 
Salnsbury  apologises  for  his  style  by  saying  that  “  ho 
wrote  words  down  just .  as  they  came  into  his  head.** 
If  he  writes  another  book,  he  may  find  it  well  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  this  principle  of  composition,  but  its- 
results  are  excellent  in  the  present  case;  and  if  Mr. 
Salnsbury  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
his  professsion  as  he  does  in  its  ‘adventures,  he  must  bo 
regarded  as  a  very  promising  officer. 

Christopher  Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Dr,  Fausttis.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Wilhelm  Wagner.  London 
Series  of  English  Classics.  (Longmans.) — The  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  series  is  well  sustained.  Professsor 
Wagner  supplies  here  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
a  thorough  study  of  Marlowe's  tragedy.  He  packs  a 
great  deal  of  learning  into  his  introduction,  critical 
commentary,  and  notes,  and  is  always  careful  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  the  student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther  may  gratify  his  cariosity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  our  English  classics  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  the- 
schoolroom,  and  fitted  for  their  proper  place  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Learning,  to  be  sure,  cannot  supply  the  youthful 
mind  with  the  organ  for  feeling  the  power  of  “  Mar¬ 
lowe's  mighty  line,"  if  it  is  not  there  already,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  learning  need  not  starve  that  oi^an 
from  its  proper  exercise,  and  it  is  the  schoolmaster's 
fault  if  noble  poetry  is  made  repulsive  b^  being  put  to 
an  educational  use.  There  is  nothing  m  this  edition, 
we  need  hardly  say,  to  distract  the  reader  from  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  Marlowe ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
IS  much  to  heighten  it.  Professor  Wagner  is  thoroughly 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Ihvo  Months  with  Tchernaieff  in  Servia.  By  Philip  H. 
Salnsbury.  (Chapman  and  Hall). — We  were  disposed, 
on  reading  the  two  first  chapters  of  this  work,  to  think 
Mr.  Salusbnry  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
travellers  who  had  ever  put  their  experiences  on  record. 
There  is  such  an  air  of  freshness  and  high  youthful 
spirits  in  those  chapters,  snch  a  reckless  determination 
to  see  fun  in  fche  most  ordinary  incidents  of  travel,  and 
not  to  spare  himself  in  the  search  for  subjects  of  merri¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Salusbury's  motive  in  setting  out  for  Servia, 
to  put  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  its  Prince,  was  not 
strong  political  conviction  or  a  desire  to  help  a  struggling 
people  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties.  It  was  pure 
love  of  adventure,  the  thirst  of  a  young  soldier  for  the 
sight  of  actual  war,  and  the  resolution  to  set  ont  was 
formed  with  an  impulsiveness  which  shows  that  the 
warlike  spirit  is  very  far  from  being  extinct  among  us. 
Mr.  Salusbnry  tells  us  that  he  had  hardly  thought  of 
Servia,  and  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  where  it  was  on  the 
map  two  hours  before  he  made  np  his  mind  to  go  out 
there,  and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Servian  politics  that  he 
thouf^t  it  a  capital  introduction  to  those  whom  he  was 
minded  to  help  to  carry  ont  with  him  a  letter  from  his 
uncle  to  Karageorgeviteh,  commending  him  to  the  good 
services  of  the  Pretender.  Imagine  a  foreigner  coming 
to  London  in  the  year  1745  with  a  letter  of  commenda' 
tion  to  “  Prince  Charlie " !  This  well-meant  letter 
naturally  got  Mr.  Salisbury  into  trouble  when  he  reached 
Belgrade,  and,  as  his  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  was 
confined  to  a  few  words  of  French,  and  none  of  the 
officials  by  whom  he  was  arrested  had  even  as  much 
acquaintance  as  himself  with  that  language,  his  career  in 
Servia  was  very  nearly  ended  before  it  began.  However,Mr. 
Salnsbury  blu^ered  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  Servians 
were  very  glad  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  gpratifying 
his  military  ardour.  He  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  courtesy  of  the  Russian  officers  to  him,  and  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Russian  troops.  After  reading  his  very 
animated  account  of  his  adventures,  and  of  the  frightful 
state  of  unpreparedness  in  which  the  Servians  were  for 
war,  we  are  more  astonished  than  ever  that  the  little 
principality  oflbred  so  effective  a  resistance  to  the  Turks. 
That  the  Turks  did  not  march  right  through  the  country 
to  Belgrade  without  serious  hindrance  was  due  entirely 


master  of  his  subject,  attracted  to  it,  orig^a^,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  fact  that  the  town  library  of  Hazu* 
burg,  where  he  gives  his  prelections,  contains  a  unique 
copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  play.  It  is  a  pity 
that  historical  research  has  not  left  us  with  the  fancy 
that  the  original  of  the  legend  of  Doctor  Faustus  was 
Fust  the  printer,  the  companion  of  Gutenberg.  It 
was  “a  pretty,  pleasing  thought"  that  the  newly-dis¬ 
covered  art  of  printing  was  such  a  marvel  that  people 
supposed  the  first  printers  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers,  though  perhaps  printers  would  not  consider  it 
complimenta^  to  have  their  lineage  traced  to  the 
“  Father  of  Lies."  The  original  Faustus  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  clever  and  profligate  necromancer  of  that 
name,  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  of  a  sufficiently 
gambling  spirit  to  search  for  an  easy  means  of  fortune 
through  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  charlatan  enough 
to  collect  pupils  by  undertaking  to  show  them  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  in  bodily  shape.  The  man  made 
sufficient  noise  in  his  day  to  be  credited  by  superstition 
with  the  friendship  of  the  Devil,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
old  legend  of  Theophilus  seem  to  have  gathered  very 
soon  round  his  name. 


THB  BOTAL  ACADEMY. 

[Condttdmg  Article.'] 

There  are  but  few  among  the  many  visitors  to  the 
Academy  who  care  to  give  a  thought  to  the  sculpture, 
and,  as  a  rule,  there  are  but  few  pieces  of  sculpture  that 
deserve  a  thought.  This  year,  however,  the  state  of 
things  is  not  quite  so  bad.  Thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  Mr.  Leighton,  who  is  not  a  sculptor  by  profession, 
and  to  the  efficient  support  of  M.  Dalon,  who  is  not  an 
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EDglisbman,  tbe  exhibition  is  made  interesting;  but 
the  interest  scarcelj  extends  to  tbe  mass  of  work 
supplied  tbe  rank  and  file  of  English  sculp¬ 

tors.  It  is  reported  that  Mr,  Horsl^,  who  is  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  tbe  future  president  of  the 
Academy,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  endeavoured 
to  do  away  with  the  study  from  the  nude  model  in  the 
Academy  schools.  Possibly  he  may  not  succeed  in  his 
eflTorts,  but  we  are  bound  nevertheless  to  confess  that 
the  average  contributions  of  English  sculptors  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  alre^y  succored.  There 
are  so  many  decent  and  decorous  heads  that  have  no 
bodies,  and  so  many  bodies  that  seem  innocent  of  all 
but  the  lay  figure,  that  Mr.  Horsley,  looking  only  to  the 
department  of  sculpture,  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  ‘success,  and  to  believe 
that  the  study  of  the  nude  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  decadence  of  English 
sculpture  is  so  widely  recognised  that  many  per¬ 
sons  have  come  to '  regaid  its  revival  as  im¬ 
possible.  We  are  treated  to  all  sorts  of  considera¬ 
tions  intended  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  modem 
inaptitude  for  this  branch  of  art.  These  oonsidera> 
tions  would,  as  a  rule,  serve  equally  to  prove  that 
sculpture  has  never  been  possible  since  the  age  of  the 
dreeks,  and  if  the  splendid  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
did  not  exist  they  would  conclusively  establish  the  pro¬ 
position  that  it  could  not  have  exist^.  In  the  pursuit 
of  such  speculations,  however,  the  simple  and  obvious 
causes  of  decay  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  When  we 
find  a  grown  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  we 
do  not  at  once  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  reading  is  a 
lost  art,  but  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
means  of  education  have  been  neglected.  It  would 
surely  be  more  reasonable  to  apply  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  sculpture.  When  the  art  has 
been  properly  taught  in  England,  and  when  good  teach¬ 
ing  h^  failed  to  pi^noe  any  results,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  invent  comprehensive  theories  to  explain  its 
decadence.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  scarcely  been 
taught  at  all.  The  instruction  in  the  Academy  schools 
is  supervised  by  sixly-nine  Academicians  and  Associates, 
and  of  this  number  only  six  are  professional  sculptors. 
How  many  of  these  six  thoroughly  understand  their  art, 
or  are  fitted  to  impart  the  knowledge  they  possess,  we 
will  not  stop  to  inquire,  for  the  main  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  young  sculptor  who  happens  to  be  a  student 
at  the  Academy  schools  has  only  one  chance  in  ten, 
or  something  less,  of  having  his  work  overlooked  by 
a  professor  of  the  art  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

*  And  further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  young 
sculptor  has  to  study  in  the  same  life-class  with 
the  students  of  painting,  and  that  whereas  for  him  it  is 
indispensable  to  be  able  to  move  freely  about  and 
observe  the  model  from  various  points  of  view,  for  his 
fellow-students  this  necessity  of  his  is  only  an  interruption 
and  an  annoyance.  We  should  scarcely  wonder,  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  there  is  some  trouble  in 
procuring  a  decent  monument  to  Byron  or  in  collecting 
even  a  tolerable  display  of  English  sculpture  in 
Bk)yal  Academy.  It  was,  moreover,  a  double  mis¬ 
fortune  in  this  matter  that  until  quite  recently  South 
Kensington  had  done  nothing  to  correct  or  sup¬ 
plement  the  failures  of  the  Academy.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  modelling  at  South  Kensington 
was,  until  quite  lately,  notoriously  imj^rfect,  and 
for  this  reason  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Poynter  for  his  recent  appointment  of  M,  Dalou 
as  the  m aster  of  sculpture  in  ^e  Art  Schools.  When 
such  an  admirable  example  of  reform  has  been  followed 
elsewhere,  and  when  the  Academy  has  learned  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  hopeless  insufficiency  of  their  present  system  of 
instruction,  there  may  possibly  be  a  chance  of  a  respect¬ 
able  show  of  sculpture  at  the  annual  exhibition.  In 
the  meantime  we  must  be  the  more  thankful  to  those 
whose  individual  efforts  serve  to  relieve  the  general 
dulness. 

Certainly,  this  year,  our  thanks  are  first  due  to  Mr. 
Leighton  for  his  bronxe  statue  of  an  athlete  wrestling 
with  a  python.  Mr.  Lei^ton’s  gift  has  never  been 


specially  that  of  a  colourist,  and  he  therefore  loses 
nothing  in  transferring  the  service  of  his  art 
from  canvas  to  bronze.  On  the  contrary,  his  talent 
rather  gams  in  vigour  and  energy  of  expression  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  new  material.  The  conditions  of  sculpture 
suit  his  invention,  its  limitations  are  not  irksome  to  him, 
and  so  entirely  has  he  mastered  its  resources  that  we 
should  be  disposed  to  rank  this  figure  as  the  best  and 
highest  iUustration  of  his  art  that  he  has  yet  offered  to 
the  public.  Those,  indeed,  who  accept  that  art,-  as 
belonging  to  the  first  order  of  style,  should  welcome 
the  athlete  as  a  first-rate  example,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  rank  the  artist  at  such  a  level  will 
readily  recognise  the  many  beauties  of  the  figure,  its 
combined  elegance  and  energy  of  expression,  its  constant 
observance  of  reality  and  unfailing  submission  to  the 
needs  of  art.  What  fault  can  be  found  with  the  result 
of  so  much  skill  and  taste  must  be  a  fault  that  oonoems 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  artist’s  invention,  not  the 
means  employed  for  its  display.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  mere  change  of  m^nal  can  induce  any  radical 
change  of  ideas ;  and  although  we  may  prefer  Mr. 
Leighton’s  sculpture  to  his  painting,  we  shall  still  be 
able  to  trace  in  the  bronze,  as  on  the  canvas,  all  the 
deeper  elements  of  his  individuality.  Perhaps  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  in  looking  at  the  group  is  the 
adm^ble  composition  which  it  yields  from  every  .point  of 
view,  and  we  have  here  the  most  signal  proof  of  the 
artist’s  power  in  adapting  himself  to  the  requirements  of 
the  newly-adopted  art.  A  painter  has  only  to  consider 
the  beauty  of  a  single  arrangement  of  lines ;  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  make  his  form  graceful  from  one  point  of 
view ;  and  we  may  judge  from  Dora’s  sculptured  group 
in  the  Salon  this  year  that  in  some  cases  this  habit  of 
the  painter  becomes  fixed,  but  the  result  then  only 
reveals  the  artist’s  want  of  resource.  But  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton  is  rar^  found  wanting  in  resource ;  what  he  rather 
lacks  is  the  original  impulse  preceding  artistic  expression. 
All  that  he  brings  into  his  work  is  manipulated  with  a 
rare  skill  and  taste,  but  he  does  not  brin^  all  that  Nature 
offers.  Nature,  even  when  it  is  reflected  mart^  should  not 
look  as  if  it  existed  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  art ;  it 
should  even  then  suggest  tlm  existence  of  some  xealitaes 
that  lie  outside  of  the  artist’s  control.  The  realiiy 
should  alwajrs  seem  just  a  little  larger  than  the  scheme 
that  is  made  for  its  expression,  a  little  stronger  than  the 
laws  to  which  it  is  submitted.  And  if  this  is  true,  Mr. 
Leighton’s  statue,  like  his  pictures,  wants  the  last  and 
most  subtle  charm  that  art  can  claim.  It  is  too  com¬ 
plete  ;  it  is  too  completely  subdued  to  the  idea ;  it  has 
none  of  those  unconquered  realities  that  give  an  sir  of 
mystery  and  secret  charm  even  to  the  most  per&ot 
workmanship.  Mr.  Leighton  either  does  not  feel  or 
does  not  express  this  sense  of  mystery  in  nature,  and  his 
design  is  always  to  that  extent  academic.  This  of  course 
is  only  a  preliminary  objection,  and  when  we  have  once 
disposed  of  it  there  is  scarcely  room  for  any  feeling  but 
admiration  for  the  qualities  that  remain.  The  motive 
is  well  chosen,  and  most  learnedly  elaborated.  There 
are  details,  such  os  the  attitude  of  the  left  arm  and  the 
imperfect  tension  of  the  serpent’s  tail,  to  which  excep¬ 
tion  may  be  taken ;  but  then  again  there  are  passages  m 
the  work — the  poise  of  the  head,  for  example,  and  tbe 
forcible  gesture  of  the  right  arm — which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  defects.  Altc^pether  it  is  a  woric 
of  which  we  have  some  reason  to  be  proud,  and  to 
which  the  professional  acnlptors  ought  to  devote  some 
attention. 

M.  Dalon's  gifts  are  now  fiuniliar  to  the  public,  «nd 
bis  group  of  *  Mother  and  Child  ’  display  them  at  their 
best.  In  simplicity  and  in  direct  observation  of  nature  it 
is  superior  to  any^ing  else  in  the  exhibition.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  design  of  academic  convention,  no 
attempt  to  secure  by  artifice  a  beauty  that  nature  does 
not  freely  yield.  We  may  notice  among  the  <iU]er 
works  in  eoulpture  Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  *  Eirst  Jlight  *  nod 
Mr.  Simonds’  heads  in  low  relief. 
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MUSIC. 

'  -» . 

THE  EIGHTH  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

Ifc  is  exactly  twenty  years  ago  since  the  first  attempt 
at  a  revival  of  Handel  commemorations  was  made, 
bat  not  till  five  years  later  were  the  triennial  festivals 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  initiated.  Since  then  the  saccess 
of  these  monster-concerts  has  gone  on  increasing  steadily, 
and  the  attendance  daring  the  present  gathering  was  as 
large  as  on  any  previoas  occasion.  The  namber  of 
choristers  amonnted  to  close  npon  3,000,  and  a  band  of 
corresponding  dimensions  was  employed  to  snpport  the 
singers,  the  stringed  instruments  alone  numbering  over 
250.  Colossal  expansion  in  all  directions  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  our  time,  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  true 
art.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  similar  attempts 
were  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  last  century.  The 
1,000  execntants  employed  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
1791  prodnced  quite  as  powerful  an  effect  in  the 
comparatively  confined  space  of  Westminster  Abbey  as 
the  numerically  stronger  forces  in  the  practically  un¬ 
limited  area  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  No  wonder  that  Haydn, 
who  was  present  on  the  former  occasion,  was  all  but 
overpower^  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Handel's 
choral  creations,  at  that  time  almost  unknown  in  his 
own  country.  For,  whatever  may  be  thought  in  the 
abstract  of  the  method  of  doubling  or  trebling  the 
volume  of  sound  originally  intended  by  the  composer, 
the  splendid  effect  of  choruses  like  the  **  Hallelujah  ”  or 
the  “  Amen "  from  the  Messiah,  as  rendered  last 
Monday,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best 
proof  of  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Handel's  design 
that  no  variations  of  relative  strength  can  disturb  its 
harmony.  Fancy  a  chorus  by  Bellini,  or  Verdi,  or 
even  Weber,  produced  in  such  a  manner.  The  original 
structure  would  be  crashed  under  the  weight  of  sound 
thus  brought  to  bear  npon  it.  Much  of  the  saccess 
of  the  present  Festival  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
excellent  choral  singing,  such  as  has  seldom  been  heard 
in  this  country.  Especially  the  tenors  are  remarkable  for 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  timbre,  and  the  performances 
throughout  evinced  careful  rehearsing  and  thorough 
entering  into  the  composer's  conceptions.  The  precision 
with  which  such  pieces  as  “  The  glory  of  the  Lord,"  firom 
the  Messiah,  or  the  great  doable  chorus,  "  He  spake  the 
word,"  from  Israel  in  Egypt,  were  rendered  by  the 
enormous  number  of  singers  without  the  missing  of  a 
single  point  was  absolutely  marvellous,  and  at  the  same 
time  displayed  the  qualities  of  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  a 
leader  of  masses  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  liberties 
which  that  popular  and  “  conservative  "  conductor  is  in 
the  habit  oi  taking  with  Handel's  scores  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  with  leniency  under  such  circumstances. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  solo  singers 
employed  in  the  course  of  the  three  concerts.  Mile. 
Albani,  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Patey  and  Suter,  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Messrs.  Lloyd, 
Vernon  Rigby,  and  Cummings  (tenors),  and  Mr.  Santley, 
Signor  Foli  and  Herr  Henschel  (Imsses).  The  first 
and  last-named  artists  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Handel  Festival,  and  both  made  a  decidedly  favour¬ 
able  impression.  Herr  Henschel's  reputation  as  an 
interpreter  of  classic  concert-music  is  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lished,  but  Mile.  Albani  also  proved  that  her  charming 
soprano  does  not  fail  of  its  effect  even  in  so  trying  a 
locality  as  is  the  large  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  pastoral  recitatives  of  the  Messiah,  “There  were 
shepherds,"  Ac.,  were  especially  suited  to  her  style,  and 
the  aria,  “  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughters  of  Zion,"  could 
not  have  beeu  given  in  more  perfect  style.  Only  occa¬ 
sionally  the  excessive  use  of  portamento  and  appoggiatura 
reminded  one  of  the  usages  of  the  operatic  stage.  The 
weakest  department  of  the  soli  was  perhaps  that  of  the 
tenors.  Neither  Messrs.  Rigby  and  Cummings,  nor 
even  Mr.  Lloyd,  were  able  to  cattle  successfully  with 
the  defective  acoustics  of  the  place,  and  one  could  not 
help  regretting  the  perfect  vocalisation  of  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  whose  absence  deprived  the  Festival  of  much  of 
its  charm.  The  most  remarkable  vocal  feat  of  the 


first  concert  was  undoubtedly  the  rendering  by  Mr. 
Santley  of  the  celebrated  aria,  “Why  do  the  people 
so  furiously  rage  ? "  The  well-known  and  much- 
dreaded  tnplet  passages  were  given  by  him  with 
incomparable  bravura,  his  legato  being  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  shake  on  the  final  G  alone  might 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Santley 's  second  aria 
in  the  Messiah,  “  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  was  some¬ 
what  tamely  sung  and  a  trifle  slow  in  tempo,  its  most 
remarkable  feature  being  the  rendering  of  the  difficult 
trumpet  accompaniment  by  Mr.  T.  Harper.  With  these 
few  remarks  we  dismiss  the  solo  vocalists.  Their  position 
at  the  Handel  Festival  is,  and  must  remain,  a  subordinate 
one  as  long  as  the  locality  chosen  is  a  hall  little  differing 
in  its  acoustical  conditions  from  the  open  air.  The  first 
and  third  concerts  were,  as  has  been  indicated,  devoted 
to  Handel's  two  most  popular  oratorios,  the  Messiah  and 
Israel  in  Egypt  respectively.  The  intervenient  perform¬ 
ance  consist^  of  selections  from  the  same  composer'^s 
comparatively  less  familiar  works.  We  mention  the 
Second  Concerto  for  the  or^n  played  by  Mr.  Best,  the 
overture  to  Athalia,  the  march  from  “  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,"  choruses  from  Belshazzar  and  Samson,  also  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  “Angels  ever  bright  and  fair," 
sung  by  Mile.  Albani,  and  numerous  other  pieces  for 
the  vocalists.  We  doubt  whether  a  single  absolute 
novelty  was  produced  on  the  occasion,  although  many 
such  might  still  be  discovered  in  the  scores  of  the  prolific 
master.  With  this  remark,  we  touch  upon  the  weak 
point  of  these  Festivals.  Whether  the  memory  of 
Handel  is  much  served  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
one  or  two  familiar  oratorios  may  well  be  doubted,  and 
some  modification  of  the  programmes  would  seem  most 
desirable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Unfortunately 
that  point  of  view  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  directors 
of  these  gathering.  In  spite  of  their  high-sounding 
title,  the  Triennial  Festivals  are — like  almost  every  art- 
enterprise  in  this  country — a  matter  of  private  specula¬ 
tion,  arranged  with  the  sole  view  to  taking  large  receipts 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  possible.  That  the 
worthy  representation  of  a  great  master's  career  by  a 
consecutive  production  of  all  his  greatest  works  does 
not  fall  within*  this  circle  of  vision  need  not  be  pointed 
out. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

Several  London  correspondents  hint  mysteriously  that  in 
August  or  September  a  magazine  article  or  pamphlet  will  a]^ 
pear,  advocating  a  resuscitation,  on  a  new  basis,  of  the  Whig 
party,  by  a  young  politician  of  (Treat  ability  and  energy,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  *  Cheveley  Novels.'  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  such  good  news  will  prove  to  he  true.  . 

An  American  contemporary  more  given  perhaps  to  gossip 
than  to  facts  informs  us  that  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  risss  every 
morning  at  five,  and  studies  Hobbes,  Plato,  and  German  till 
breakfast,  and  that  he  is  “  the  coming  man  of  robust  Liberal¬ 
ism  "  in  England.  Lord  Rosebery  is  full  of  promise,  but  “  Hobbes, 
Plato,  and  German  "  before  breakfast  is  rather  alarming. 

It  is  siud  that  if  M.  Qamhetta  should  find  himself  unable  to 
cross  the  Channel  this  autumn,  M.  Spuller  will  do  so,  both  his 
calling  hither  and  his  election  in  France  being  sure.  He  is 
certain  of  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  both  in  London  and  in 
Birmingham. 

The  latest  comment  upon  the  latest  of  our  London  monu¬ 
ments,  that  of  Lord  Byron,  to  be  erected  in  the  Green  Park, 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman  in  town.  He  says : — **  Wo 
shall  now  very  soon  see  Lord  Byron  sitting  on  a  little  rock, 
fondling  with  one  hand  a  big  Newfoundland  dog,  while  with 
the  other  he  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  resting  upon  his  knee. 
Is  thb  attitude  a  natural  one  P  In  any  case  it  must  be  a  little 
uncomfortable  ;  particularly  by  the  sea-side.  The  mseivible  of 
the  work  is  ugly  enough.  Viewed  from  a  distance  you  seo 
only  the  dog,  which  is  perhaps  a  mistake  in  a  monument  meait 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  great  poet." 
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Prof.  Philipp  Wackemagel — a  well-known  Germanist;  like 
his  more  distinguished  younger  brother—has  died  at  Dresden, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
favourite  of  Jahn,  the  patriotic  founder  of  the  Gymnastic  Asso¬ 
ciations.  As  a  student,  he  took  part  in  the  movement  for  national 
umon  and  freedom,  then  so  zealously  promoted  by  the  German 
univ  ersities.  He  was  therefore  implicated  in  the  chargee  of 
high-treason  under  which  thousands  lay  during  the  years  of 
leaction.  Later,  his  views  changed  in  an  ultra-clerical  and 
Conservative  sense ;  and  he  became  the  fast  friend  of  Stahl, 
Kleist-Retzow,  and  other  reactionists.  His  chief  work  is : 
*  The  German  Church  Hymns,  from  the  Oldest  Times  down  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century.’  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  his 
research  are  marred  by  prefaces,  added  to  each  volume,  of  a 
bitter  polemical  kind,  against  all  Liberal  and  humanistic  ten¬ 
dencies. 

^  By  a  misprint  we  were  made  to  say  in  our  obituary  notice  of 
Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt,  the  Sanskrit  scholar,'  that  he  bad  in¬ 
tended  studying  the  language  of  the  Vedas.”  What  we 
wrote  was,  of  course,  the  **  WedcKas,”  a  tribe  of  aborigines  in 
Ceylon. 

Mme.  Chaumont’s  acting  on  Monday  night,  in  the  revival  of 
Madame  attend  Momiettr  was  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  our  belief  that  this  is  the  best  part  in  which  she  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  before  an  English  audience.  She  is,  if  possible,  even 
better  now  than  she  was  last  year  in  her  delineation  of 
Tnadarngj  and  her  representation  of  the  various  conflicting, 
rapidly  changing  emotions  that  she  has  to  assume  in  the 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  always  seems  too  brief.|  With 
the  new  play  in  which  she  appeared,  Le  Wagon  dee  Dames^ 
we  were  not  so  pleased.  Mme.  Chaumont  is  ^t  in  plays  like 
Toto  cJiez  Tata  and  Madame  attend  Monsieury  where  the 
whole  attention  and  interest  is  centred  in  her.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunately  by  no  means  the  case  with  Le  Wagon  dee  Daitiee^ 
and  indeed  at  first  we  were  afraid  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
play  of  the  Madame  BenoUon  order,  and  that  Mme.  Chaumont 
would  never  appear  at  all,  so  many  characters  came  upon  the 
scene  and  talked  so  long  before  she  made  her  appearance.  Her 
acting  of  Berthe  was,  however,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  come  on  earlier. 

For  this  week  the  Royalty  Theatre  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sleigh  appeared,  and  acquitted  themselves  exceedingly  well 
in  several  plays  demanding  eflbrts  of  a  somewhat  ambitious 
nature.  The  attempt  to  found  any  school  of  dramatic  art  in 
London  must  be  regarded  with  favour,  and  Mr.  Sleigh's  efforts 
certiunly  deserve  success.  Several  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Arthur . 
F.  Lewis  for  example,  show  how  much  may  be  done  by  careful 
training  to  bring  out  and  cultivate  natural  capacity.  Well- 
directed  efforts  of  this  sort  would  do  much  to  promise  better 
things  for  the  next  generation  of  leading  juveniles. 

Midhat  Pasha  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  consult  medical  advice 
there  about  his  health.  It  is  really  very  remarkable  how  all 
these  distinguished  foreign  diplomatists  suffer  from  constant 
ill-health  in  one  form  or  another,  which  compels  them  to 
change  very  frequently  their  scene  of  action. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Cobden  statue  at  Bradford,  by  Mr. 
John  Bright,  is  now  definitely  fixed  to  take  place  on  July  25. 
On  the  evening  of  tho  same  day  Mr.  Bright  will  address  a 
meeting  at  St  George's  Hall. 

^Signor  Nicotera's  recent  creation  of  Commendatori  from 
among  the  majority  who  recently  voted  for  the  Ministry  has 
caused  a  humorous  Italian  journal  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
calculaUon  of  bow  many  kilometres  of  red  ribbon  will  be 
required  to  adorn  the  persons  of  the  recipients  of  the  orders 
so  lavishly  distributed. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Serfs  in  Russia  has  had  one  very 
curious  result,  which,  though  not  without  precedent,  was 
probably  quite  unforeseen.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  serfs 
was  to  be  at  their  own  master’s  heck  and  call  to  act  as  drivers 
in  the  great  wolf-bunts  that  used  to  be  as  great  a  feature  in 
Russian  country  life  as  the  boar-hunt  {Sa  thftze)  in  Germany 
before  the  days  of  1848.  Put  since  the  serfs  have  been 
liberated,  the  wolf-hunt  meets  have  greatly  diminished,  whilst 


the  number  of|wolves  has  much  increased.  Thus  M.  Lazarew- 
ski,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Russian  Ministerial  Prin!* 
ing  Office,  estimates  the  number  of  wolves  in  European  Russia 
alone  at  not  less  than  200,000,  and  shows  that  while  the 
average  annual  loss  of  human  lives  in  the  years  1849-51 
was  only  125,  the  number  of  victims  in  1875  was  no  less 
than  161.  Besides  this  loss  of  human  life,  Lazarewski  shows 
that  the  number  of  cattle — sheep,  pigs,  goats,  calves,  &c. — an¬ 
nually  destroyed  by  these  ferocious  beasts  is  above  the  figure 
officially  set  down  at  150,000  full-grown  and  560,000  young 
animals.  Poultry  and  dogs  are  not  included  in  this  estimate,  nor 
yet  the  wild  animals  whose  skins  add  so  much  to  the  income  of 
the  peasant  and  the  revenue  of  the  State.  The  loss  in  domestic 
animals  is  valued  by  M.  Lazarewski  at  15,000,000  roubles 
annually,  and  that  in  wild  animals  at  no  less  than  50,000,000. 
There  is  thus  a  splendid  field  in  Russia  for  sportsmen  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  craft,  and  not  only  benefit  the  Russian  peasant 
materially,  but  prevent  his  falling  a  victim  to  the  argument 
which  is  sure  to  arise — that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  it  increases  the  number  of  wolves. 

Of  the  variously  proposed  sites  for  the  obelisk  known  as 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  that  opposite  to  the  St  Stephen's  Club  seems 
the  least  likely  to  meet  with  general  approval.  The  St. 
Stephen's  Club  desires  too  much.  Not  content  with  having  a 
passage  all  to  itself  connecting  it  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  wants  to  have  this  treasure  of  old  Nile  set  up  outside  its 
windows  for  the  special  delectation  of  its  members.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  anyhow  not  so  good  as  the  one  proposed  on  the  Embank¬ 
ment  opposite  to  Northumberland  Street. 

The  new  appointment  to  the  office  of  Controller  of  the 
Stationery  Office  seems  to  be.  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  some  person  of  great  experience,  the  chief  reconr- 
mendation  of  the  person  chosen  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  son  of  a  former  rector  of  Hughenden. 

After  glycerine — beloved  of  the  fair — has  been  impressed 
into  the  science  of  war,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  nettles 
should  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  war  autho¬ 
rities.  An  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  stipulates 
that  all  the  rope- work  in  the  French  navy  must  contiun  at  least 
one-third  nettle  fibre.  Of  course  the  Germans  have  looked 
upon  this  advance  in  military  and  naval  science  with  jealousy, 
and  have  the  intention  of  forming  an  exhibition  in  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  of  the  products  procured  from  the  nettle,  such  as 
yam,  fibre,  tow,  paper,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed  to  start  a  com¬ 
pany  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  on  a  large  scale. 

The  question  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  confessional  an  1 
St  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  certainly  exceedingly  interesting,  so 
interesting  as  to  demand  determined  investigation.  The  ex¬ 
planations  that  have  been  offered  are  scarcely  to  be  considered 
os  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  DaUy  Newe  on  Monday  devoted  two  paragraphs  to  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing]  BiU.  The  first  ran 
thus:— A  thinly  attended  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  tliii 
Bill  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  yesterday 
afternoon.  Five  Irish  members  were  in  attendance,  viz., 
Messrs.  O’Sullivan,  McCarthy  Downing,  R.  Power,  Murphy, 
and  Collins.  Only  one  English  member  was  present,  Mr.  S. 
Isaac.”  A  little  lower  down,  however,  we  find  on  the  same 
page  this  other  statement  that  does  not  quite  coincide  with  its 
pr^ecessor : — Yesterday  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of 
English  and  Irish  members  of  Parliament  opposed  to  Professor 
Smyth’s  Bill  for  tho  Sunday  Closing  of  Public  Houses  in 
Ireland,  was  held  at  tho  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  N.  D. 
Murphy,  M.P.,  occupying  the  chair.  Amongst  the  other 
members  present  were  Major  O’Gorman,  Messrs.  8.  Isaac, 
Bruen,  M.  Bass,  R..  Power,  M‘Cnrthy  Downing,  Eugene 
Collins,  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  M.  Brooks,  &c.”  Which  are  we  to 
believe  P  Opponents  and  supporters  of  the  measure  can  suit 
their  own  views  by  taking  whichever  paragraph  they  like,  and 
be  satisfied  ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  impartial  observer 
if  this  kind  of  double  history  is  to  go  on  in  the  Diuly  Press. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  most  German  mounta’ns,  but  especially 
on  those  o’  Pavarla  and  Silesia,  great  piles  of  wood  wore 
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alrMtdj  fiiUj  in  the  fourteenth  end  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
German  working-men,  until  then  called  Knechte  (serrantt),. 
wanted  to  become  C^e$eUm  (mates),  and  to  substitute  for  the 
somewhat  arbitraiy  system  of  their  service  a  clear  oonteaet. 
The  guilds,  having  judicial,  administrative,  and  police  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  dispoaing  of  the  funds  of  Aid  Societies, 
opposed  this  movement  with  great  energy.  Thereupon  the 
Journeymen’s  Leagues  arose,  chiefly  among  the  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  tanners,  smiths,  weavers,  bakers,  millers,  butchers, 
furriers,  and  masons.  Even  as  at  present,  so  then,  already  the 
Roman  Church  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  the  Working-men’s 
Leagues  for  its  own  purposes.  The  patricians  also,  when  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  middle-class  guilds,  occasionally  trie!  to  form 
a  Social  Alliance  ”  with  the  artisana  Sometimes,  however, 
the  master?  turned  the  tables,  and  armed  their  journeymen 
against  tb  j  patricians  themselves.  After  the  Thirty  Years’ 
V.’’ar,  when  Germany  lost  terribly  in  national  cohesion,  in 
freedom,  and  in  industrial  power,  masters  and  men  were  alike 
bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  the  Government  police.  Thus, 
the  social  aspect  of  earlier  centuries  much  more  resembles 
these  present  days  than  the  intermediate  epoch. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  going  to  attack  the  Government  rather 
considerably  in  the  July  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review* 

Mr.  Fischer,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  having  resigned  his  post,  it  is  said  that  the 
Crown  proposes  to  offer  it  to  the  well-known  Scotch  heretic,”^ 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  who  is  as  good  ”  at  mathematics 
as  he  is  at  Deuteronomy.  The  story  deserves  to  be  true.  The 
change  would,  doubtless,  be  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficulty  to 
Mr.  Smith’s  church,  and  probably  would  be  a  deliverance  to 
himself.  His  article  on  David,”  in  the  new  volume  of  the 
Encydopeedia  Britannicay  shows  him  to  be  dauntless  as  ever, 

A  three-act  piece  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Gymnase. 
It  is  called  Lee  Pelitee  MarmiteSy  and  is  from  the  pen  of  M* 
Jacques  Normand. 

Early  in  August  Lee  Sept  Chdteaux  du  Dtable  will  be  brought 
out  at  the  Chatelet.  M.  Jorge,  Mme.  Donvd,  and  Villers  are 
engaged  for  their  original  parts  of  Raymond,  Azdlie,  and 
Sathaniel,  whilst  MM.  Berthet,  Tissier,  Colleville,  and  Mme. 
Tassily  will  fill  the  remaining  important  rSies.  Meantime, 
Marceau  has  reached  its  hundredth  night,  and  still  holds  its 
own  against  the  increasing  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Henri  Emanuel,  a  favourite  interpreter  of  Offenbach, 
has  entered  upon  an  engagement  with  the  Vari^tds. 

The  Com^die  Fran^aise  has  accepted  a  one-act  Jplay  by 
M.  Charles  Larounat ;  it  is  called  AndrS. 

The  dreaded  Colorado  beetle  has  turned  up  in  Cologne,  in  a 
field  belonging  to  an  American  importer  of  bacon,  so  that 
means  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  insect  are  more  imperatively 
demanded  than  ever. 


•aen  landing  forth  gigantic  flames.  These  are  the  so-called  St 
John’s  Fizea,  or  Summer  Solstice  Fires  (Sonnwemd-Feuer)* 
They  are  of  heathen  Teutonic  origin,  and  have  connexion 
with  the  Sun  and  Fire  worahip  once  prevalent  among 
most  primitive  nations.  So  deeply-rooted  was  this  cult  in 
Germany  that  the  first  missionaries  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  leave  it  untouched,  and  to  give  it  only  a 
Christian  appellation;  substituting  Saints’  names  for  those 
of  the  Asa  deities  in  whose  honour  the  fire  ceremonies  until 
then  took  place.  In  various  parts  of  Southern  Germany, 
a  burning  wheel  is,  at  the  Solstice  celebrations,  driven  down 
from  a  hill-top  into  the  valley.  The  wheel  is  generally  so  flung 
and  impelled  that  it  describes  a  serpent-curve — a  well-known 
symbol  of  Sun  worship.  The  peasant-boys  who  do  this,  at  the 
same  time  sing  a  stereotyped  love-ditty ;  each  boy  inserting 
his  sweetheart’s  name.  Freia,  the  Germanic  Venus,  was  a 
Sun-goddess  as  well.  This  accounts  for  the  junction  of  the 
ceremonial  performances.  Healing  worts,  or  roots  of  supposed 
magic  power,  are  often  thrown  into  the  Solstice  fires ;  cattle 
are  made  to  jump  over  them,  and  men  dance  around.  The  air- 
purifying  quality  of  fire,  which  has  proved  effective  after 
plagues,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  superstition.  In  some  districts, 
a  wheel  with  nine  spokes  is  driven  from  east  to  west ;  symbolis¬ 
ing  sunrise  and  sunset  This  peculiar  wheel  is  occasionally 
used  for  the  kindling  of  a  need-fire,”  by  means  of  friction — 
an  old  Aryan  custom,  still  found  in  India.  The  nine  spokes 
are  by  some  supposed  to  typify  nine  gods — perhaps  an  older 
circle  of  deities  than  the  twelve  heavenly  rulers  whom  we 
meet  with  among  the  heathen  Teutons,  even  as  among  the 
Hindoos,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Etruscans  and 
Assyrians.  Old  customs  evidently  die  hard. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  strike  of  the  colliers  in 
Wigan  to  obtain  recruits  for  the .  army.  In  Manchester  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne  districts  over  300  recruits  are  said  to 
have  been  enlisted.  This  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way  of  increasing  the  Queen’s  forces,  but  somehow  we  can 
hardly  help  being  reminded  of  gallant  Sergeant  Kite  and  his 
way  of  arranging  such  things.  Can  we  not  hear  him  begin¬ 
ning,  ^If  any  gentleman,  soldiers  or  others,  have  a  mind 
to  serve  Her  Majesty,”  and  concluding,  **  Gentlemen,  I  don’t 
beat  my  drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man,  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour,”  and  so  on 
ad  in^t^um,  with  Manchester  colliers  for  an  admiring  audience 
instead  of  Costar  Pearmain  and  Thomas  Appletree,  but  with 
a  result  pretty  much  the  same. 

Dahomey  law  appears  to  have  a  summary  way  of  dealing 
with  peccant  officials.  It  seems  that  the  Minister  responsible 
for  the  outrage  at  Whydah  is  to  be  first  formally  deposed  from 
his  office,  and  then  beheaded.  We  should  suggest  to  any  dis¬ 
tinguished  countrymen  anxious  to  devote  their  services  to  the 
welfare  of  a  foreign  land  that  they  had  better  steer  clear  of 
Dahomey. 

•The  extent  to  which  the  public  schools  are  controlled  by  the 
State  in  Prussia  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  last  decree  of 
the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  Therein  all  the  provincial  and 
district  authorities  {Bezirke-Reyierungen)  are  called  upon  to 
furnish  an  exact  list  of  the  reading-books  used  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  middle-class,  and  higher  girls’  schools.  The  title,  edition, 
and  date  of  each  work  is  to  be  accurately  set  forth,  and 
especially  of  such  reading-books  of  which  there  are  special 
editions  for  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  mixed  schools.  The  higher 
girls’  schools  are  also  quite  specially  called  upon  to  comply  with 
this  order.  As  for  the  introduction  of  new  books,  it  is  to  be 
conducted  as  far  as  possible  and  consistent  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  school,  so  that  the  same  reading^books  shall  be 
in  use  throughout  one  district,  but  in  no  case  is  any  reading- 
book  to  be  introduced  without  the  sanction  cf  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  procured  in  thd  ordinary  way  through  the  district 
authorities. 

In  these  days  of  Trades  Unions  and  other  Workmen’s  asso¬ 
ciations,  a  *  History  of  the  German  Journeymen’s  Leagues  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ’  is  of  peculiar  interest.  A  book  under  that 
title,  by  George  Schanz,  has  just  been  published  at  Leipzig. 
It  contains  ample  evidence  that  a  class  movement  which  is 
often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  our  time,  existed 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Annotated  Foexni  of  Standard  English  Anthors.— Scott’s  Lad/  of  the  Lake. 
(Pep.  Sto,  pp.  S8.)  Longmans.  1«. 

(Msholm,  H.  W.— Weighing  and  Measuring.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  192.)  Macmillan 
and  Co.  4«.  6d. 

C!hrlst  Church  Letters.— Edited  by  J.  B.  Sheppard,  M.B.C.S.  (Small  4to,  pp. 
111.)  ('amden  Sooiaiy. 

Dent,  Emma.— Annals  of  Wlncboombe  and  Budeley.  (4to,  pp.  Ml.)  J.  Murray. 
42«. 

Fearon,  Alec.— Touch  not  the  Nettle.  A  Story.  (Crown  8to.)  S.  Tinsley.  7s.  id, 
Perrier,  J.  W.— Mottisclille.  An  Autumn  Story.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8to.) 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  17s. 

Qabridle,  Helen _ In  the  Spring-time.  A  Norel.  (Crown  8ro.)  Remington 

and  Co. 

(lelkie,  Cunningham,  D.D.— The  Life  and  Words  ot  Christ.  In  2  vols.  (4to,  pp. 
688,  «70.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  M.A. — Shakespeare :  The  Man  and  the  Book.  Part  L  (Small 
4to,  pp.  171.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  is. 

Laurie,  Colonel,  W.  P.  B.— Banarks  on  the  Bashi-Basouks  and  other  Irregulars. 
(Demy  Svo,  pp.  23.)  J.  B.  Day.  Ir. 

London  Serisa  at  English  Clssslcs.— Marlows’s  Doctor  Fsustus.  Edited  by  W  # 
Wagner,  Ph.D.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  140.)  Longmans.  2s. 

Monro,  Theodore  R. — The  Vandelenrs  of  Red  Tor.  A  Tale  of  Sooth  Devon. 
(Crown  8vo.)  8.  Tinsley.  7s.  id. 

Neale,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D. — Sermons  on  Passages  from  the  Prophets.  Vol.  I. 
(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  283.)  J.  T.  Hayes. 

Paterson,  Helen.— Seed-time  and  Reaping.  A  Tale.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley.  6i. 
Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  In  2  vols.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp. 
484, 484.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  9j. 
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Bow,  Bey.  0.  A.,  MJL.  -BeMone  for  Belleylng  in  Chrlstiaiiity.  (Small  8yo,  pp. 

188.)  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute. 

Bussia  in  Asia.  (Demy  Sro,  pp.  42.)  H.  S.  Xing  and  Oo.  1«. 

Edith«->Natural  Law ;  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  (Demy  8yo,  pp.  361.) 
TrUbner  and  Co. 

Bpanidi  Salt.— A  Collection  of  all  the  Proyerhe  which  are  to  be  femid  in  *  Don 
Quixote.*  (Pep.  Syo,  pp.  100.)  B.  M.  Pickering. 

St.  John,  Molyneiix. — The  Sea  of  Memntains :  An  Account  of  Lord  Dufferin’s 
Tour  through  British  Columbia.  In  3  y(^  (Crown  8to.)  Horst  and 
Blackett.  31s. 

Solly,  James,  MJL— Peasimism.  (Demy  8yo,  pp.  477.)  H.  S.  King  and  (To. 
Tait,  Lawson,  FJt.C.S. — An  Essay  on  Hospital  Mortality.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  186.) 

J.  and  A.  Churchill. 

That  Unconscionable  Turk,  and  what  to  do  with  him.  (Demy  8yo,  pp.  64.) 

B.  Bentley  and  Son.  Is. 

Walker,  Annie  L.— Against  her  Will.  A  Novel.  In  8  vole.  (C!rown  8vo.) 

S.  Tinsley.  81«.  6d. 

Whitney,  William  D. — Essentials  of  English  Oxammar.  (Oown  8vo,  pi>.  260.) 
H.&  King  and  Co. 

Wiese,  Dr.  L.— Carman  Letters  on  English  Education.  (Poet  8to,  pp.  396.)  W. 

CoIUns,  Sons,  and  Co.  is. 

Wolfe,  E.  Au — Shamrock  and  Bose.  A  Kovel.  (Crown  8vo.)  Remington 
and  Co. 

Zeller’s  Socrates  and  the  Socratio  Schools.  Translated  by  Bey.  O.  J.  Beichel, 
M.A.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  408.)  Longmans.  10a  6d. 


The  Ebixob  ctmnnt  undertake  to  return  Manueeripte, 


Terms  op  Subscription  : — Poet  fretj  voithin  the  United 
Kingdom —  Yearly ^  £1  Ss,  6d. ;  Half-yearly,  14a  8<?.  j  Quarterly^ 
7i»2d. — US,  of  America,  £1  10a  6d.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Coloniee,  £\  IOa.  6J.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AV  DIDKPBKDSNT  WKKKLT  RaViaW  09 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbios  6d. 


Great  northern  railway. 

TRIP  TO  SCOTLAND. 

NINE  DAYS’  TRIP  TO  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW. 

On  TUESDAY,  J clt  8,  a  Cheap  Nine  Days’  Excursion,  at  Exoursion  Pares, 
for  Edinburgh  and  Gla^w,  will  leave 

Paris  thrrx  St  Back. 


^Mooroatr  Strkkt 
Aldirsoatr  Snuerr 


A.1I. 

at . 7.40 

„  _  . . 7.43 

Farrinodon  SnUtKT  . . 7.44 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.)„ . 6.48 

LtTDOATB  Hill  . . 7.21 

Kiko’s  Cross  . . 8.0 


First  Class. 
t.  d. 

60  6 


60  0 


Coy.  Carr. 
t.  d. 

80  6 


80  0 


Returning  from  Glasgow  at  7.80  a.m.  and  Edinburgh  at  9.30  A.if.,  on  Wodnes* 
day  the  llth  July. 

For  further  particulars  see  small  Bills,  whiohmay  be  obtained  at  the  StationA 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  (hross  Station,  June  1877.  General  Manager. 

T^HE  CANUER  hospital,  Free  (foanded  1861).  — 

-A.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  eameatly  soUoited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  apfdication  at  Brompton,  on  Movdatb  and  Wunksdats,  at  Two 
o’clock ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tursoats  and  Thursoatb,  at  the 
Hoar. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Gro.  T.  HxBTSUcr,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coum  St  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  (Tharter,  A.D.  1730.) 

Office:— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wkst  Eko  Aokrts  : 

Memrs.  OBINDLAY  St  OO.,  M  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Oovsmor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 
Sub-Oovemor.—UASK  WILKS  (X)LLET,  Esq. 
Ikputp-Oovsmor^WILLlAM  BENNIE,  Eeq. 

JHrteton. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,621,  JUNE  38,  1877. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  War  on  the  Danube.— Preparations  for  Gkoesing. 

The  War  in  Asia  Minor.  The  War  in  Montenegro. 

Thb  Southern  and  Western  Slavs. 

The  Second  Surprise  in  France.  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Churchyards. 
Naval  Muddles.  The  Bradlaugh  Prosecution. 

Admiral  Rous. 

The  Electric  Candle.  Dover  to  Calais. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chapter  XXV. 

The  Bevival  of  Learning.  Balochistan. 

-  Seonee.  Governments  and  Vice.  Art  in  Diem. 

Minor  Notices. 

Mnsia  Drama. 

Variorum  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Snfascrijition,  post  free,  £l  8s.  dd.  per  annum. 

LONDON :  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


TTkORfi’S  GREAT  WORKS.—CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-L'  PRjrrORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Oaiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dort  Gallery,  88  New  Bond 
Stnet,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 

"VrOTICEIOF  REMOVAL.  —  CHUBB  &  SON,  Lock  and 

XN  Sap*  Makkrs,  have  REMOVED  from  87  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  to  New 
and  extensive  Premises,  138  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  St.  Paul’s,  E.C. 
Hlustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen  and  the  Bank 
of  England. 

RITISH  COLLEGE  O^^  HEALTH 

XUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

MOBISON’S  VEGETABLE  UNIVERSAL  MEDICINES.  THE  HYGEIAN 
OR  MORISONIAN  SYSTEM. 

1.  The  vital  prlncii^o  is  in  the  Mood. 

3.  Everything  in  the  body  Lb  derived  from  the  blood. 

8.  An  constitutions  are  radically  the  same. 

4.  All  arise  from  impurity  of  the  blood  1 1  (Why,  then,  poison  the 

hlood  by  vaccination  7) 

8.  Pain  and  disease  have  the  same  origin. 

6.  From  the  Intimate  connection  subsisting  between  mind  and  body,  the 
health  of  the  one  must  conduce  to  the  serenity  of  the  other. 

7.  Proper  vegetable  purgation  is  the  only  medicinal  mode  for  eftectnaDy 
eradicating  disease. 

8.  The  discovery  of  a  vegetable  medicine  was  a  desideratum. 

9.  This  discovery  was  made  by  James  Morison,  the  Hygelst,  who,  by  force  of 
this  system,  proclaimed  ”  the  medical  liberty  of  the  subject.” 

Morison’s  Medicines  (Nos.  1  and  3)  are  sold  by  the  Hygeine  Agenti  and  all 
Medicine  Vendors,  in  boxes  at  lid.,  lS\d,,  2s.  %d.,  4*.  Sd.,  and  11s.  each. 

Her  Majesty’s  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  ordered  that  the 
words  “  Morison’s  Universal  Medicines  ”  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-Gmieral  H.  P.  Burn. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewburst,  Esq. 
Robi^  B.  Dobree, 

George  L.  M.  Gibte, 

Rob^  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilli^  Esq. 

Henry  Gosohen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
CharlM  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  B.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  E^. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Biq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Em}. 

David  P.  Sellar,  ]bq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  WallaiM,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  bIri. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOnCB  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shaU  remain  unpiJd  after  IlBeen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assuranoes  can  be  efCected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assuranoes  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 
(Copies  of  the  Aotaaiy’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  81st 
December,  1878 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  **  The  life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,**  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Direotors  are  ready  to  receive  appUcations  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Becretaiy. 

The  LIVERPOOL  andLONDONundGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIB& 

1  Dide  Street,  liverpod ;  Cornhill,  London. 

The  valuation  of  life  Policies  effected  in  the  new  PARTICIPATING  CLASS 
will  take  place  for  the  Term  ending  81st  December,  1878,  and  on  the  DECLA¬ 
RATION  OF  PROFITS  aU  Life  Polloiee  effected  In  1877  wiU  rank  for  TWO 
YEARS*  BONUS. 

Non- Bonos  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insoranoes  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospeeta  and  last  Report  of  tbs  Direotors,  qiply  m  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  tlm  Company. 

*•*  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  doe  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

IHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Ohariiiff 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lorn  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  aU  ports  of  the  World. 


WM.  LOVELL. 
wersHTWf  ^  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-L  (BsUblished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  MaU,  8.W. 
Oapftal.  SI. 600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  ai^nst  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 

Polides  hilling  due  at  Midsummer  shonld  be  renewed  before  8th  of  July  or  the 
same  will  become  void.  B.  C021BN8  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

■VrORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

I- V  The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  Insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £492,058. 

This  office  is  distinguiriied  by  Its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £8,307,388  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  pnblio  confidence  in  the  principles  and  oondnot  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £128,000,000. 

0.  B.  BIGNOLD,  Sccretaiy. 
Head  Office— Surrey  Street,  Norwich.  London  Office— 80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Midsummer,  1877. 

XrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

lY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  C!harter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  _ 

POLICIES  falling  due  at  Midsummer  shonld  bo  RENEWED  within  Fifteen 
days  from  the  f4tb  instant.  BeoeipU  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agendes  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  OflBoe. 

London :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

June,  1877.  West  End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  &W. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  Mid  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonvejanoe  of  the  Malle  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aoetralia.  The  Peninanlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  tM  the  Snes  Canal. 
STeiT  Thnni^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Orerland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OlBoes— 123  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  26  Oockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVB  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW," 

Bent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  St  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bankkrs — ROBART8,  LUBBOCK,  Si  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 

0~1  ^  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 
oU-LV»/#  per  post,  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY’S  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

66  Chcapsidc,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  66  AND  61  CHEAPSIDB. 


42  POUIiTBY. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1,  6, 10,  or  20  Yean 
or  the  WHOLE  UFB. 

0 1  nn  n  Uberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 

ZfX|UUU  of  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Annnai,  12«.  Smaller  amounts 
and  other  periods  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annnai  Premiums  Irrespective  of  occnpntion,  from  6<,  up  to  f  4. 
Participation  <n  ProOU  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Chairman. 

42  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  Ao.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S.,  Managing  Director. 

B  IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Acoonnts,  lotcrcht  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividend",  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  par* 
chasod  and  told,  and  advances  mode  thereon. 

once  Hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  2. 

-  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fuU  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


T^ARTII  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Xli  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  npon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  “  The  Times,"  dispensing  with  all  procoesion,  aiid  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Uudertuker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
tl  at  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Offloe.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Barth  Coinn  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’8 

STEEL  PENS. 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
descri^ion.  These  Kitcheners  sre  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  boat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sisea  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  mav  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospeotases  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 
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CHWEPPE’S  MALVERN 

SCHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 


SELTZER. 


extra  large 
African 
silver  fermles 
silver  blades 
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WILLLAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 

11-inch  ivory  handles  . . .  .per  dos. 

81  do.  do. 

8|  do.  do. 

Sf  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

4  do., fine  do. 

4  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

Do.  electro -silvered  handles 

Y^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  FumUhing  Ironmonger, 

v  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 

fratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
tock,  with  LisU  of  Prices  snd  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1  A.  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4, 6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 

RUPTURES.— BY  B07AL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  onrative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  ose  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtfnl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fittUig  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  te  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  olrcnlar  may  be  had, 
and  the  Trun  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theclrcnmferencs 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ^e  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Picoadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21s.,  26s.  6J.,  snd  81s.  td. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d.;  postage  tree.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6d,; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Offloe,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T7«LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

lli  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4ic.  They  are  povons,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  snd 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  8d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  HAONESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Const itntions.  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  aU  (RiemisU  thronghont 

the  World. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-1-  TIONS. — ^Tbe  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Colloty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palsogsaphical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fsc-similss  of  Medals  and  Cioins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nsture,  Ao.,  Ao. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  Manager. 

AUTOTYPE  snpersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beanty  of  Silver  Nnts,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

86  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Ark 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TVnBLVB  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  WnxiAM  Blake.  21/. 
the  set— SIX  ILLUSTRA’nONS  to  "  COMU8,"  and  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blau  Exhibition. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Brown.  21/. 

A  SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  L  Shields.  21/. 
the  set. 

The  EOCB  HOMO  of  Cavk  Thomas.  10/.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potnter,  R.A.  <8  8/.,  21/.,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical.  Pickorea  of  Mrs.  Jl'ixa 
Margaret  Cambron.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  td.  each. 

TWEN’TY-NINB  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  td.  each. 


SCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

8CHWEPPF8  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  ohoerve 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Beavw,  Bida,  Cbcickbhanx,  Lehmakk, 
Luct,  Bant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  an>lication. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  86  RATHBONB  PLAC«. 

The  Works-EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager — W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Worka— J.  R.  Sawtkb. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

I^RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.’*— S/aadard. 

“The  Caracas  Coooa  of  such  choice  quality.”- /-ood,  WaUr,  and  Air.  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Weak  Stomachs.— The  wisest 

cannot  enumerate  one  quarter  of  the  distrewing  symptoms  arising  from 
enfeebled  digestion,  all  of  which  might  be  rasdily  dispelled  by  these  admirable 
Pills.  They  remove  all  unpleasant  tastes  from  the  month,  flatulency,  and  con¬ 
stipation.  Holloway's  Pills  rouse  the  stomach,  liver,  and  every  other  organ, 
helping  dlKertion  to  that  healthy  tone  which  fully  enables  it  to  convert  all  we 
eat  and  drink  to  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies.  Hence  these  Pil  s  are  the 
surest  strengtheners  and  the  safest  restoratives  in  nervousness,  wasting,  and 
chronic  debility.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  infallible  remedies  for  impaired  appetite, 
eructations,  and  a  mnltitudo  of  other  disagreeable  sympt<Hns,  which  render 
miserable  the  lives  of  thousands.  These  Pills  are  approved  by  all  clones. 


Tj^RY'S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

-4-  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  ovoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Coooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfiuous  oil." _ Food 

Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall.  ' 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  A  SONS. 
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HEAL  &  SON’S 


SOMMIER 


lER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATPRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


HE.\L  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— CaUlogue  post  free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  00., 


HOUSE 


,  67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 


NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAS. 


THROUGHOUT.  CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptlife  Catalogue  (the  beet  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Poet  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knivei,  iTory,  p«t  dosen,  from  19*.  to  65*. 
Sleetro  Forkl — Tabl*.  from  M*.;  Spoons,  from  Ms. 
Papier  Maebe  Tea  Traye,  in  Sets,  2is.,  66s.,  968. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffoe  Sete,  Aoni  £3  78. 

Dich  CoTere— Tin,23s.;  MeUI.66s.;  Eleetro.£U  lU. 
Electro  Cmete  and  Liqnenrc. 

Lampe— Pstent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coff^  Umi.  ^ 

Coal  Scuttlee,  Yacce,  Boxee,  Ac. 

China  and  GlaM—Dinner  Serrices,  fte. 


5# 


DEANE  &  CO., 


O 


Fendcre— Brlfht,  468.  to  £16;  Bronse,  as.  to  £9 
8tOTCi*~Brifht,  Blssk,  Befistsr,  Hot-sir,  Ac. 
Bathe— Domss^  Fix^  snd  Travsllinf . 
Bcdeteade— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bsddiof. 
Comieee— Comloe>polsa  Ends,  Bands,  ke, 
Oaecliere— 2-lifht,  iraj  8  do..  6Ss.t  6  do.,  £6  8a 
Kitchcncrc— From  S  ft.,  £S  6s.,  to  6  (t..  £33. 
Kitchen  Utcncile,  Tnmery  Goode,  Mate,  48. 
Garden  Toole — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hardies,  Ae* 
(Catalogmtu  /Vm.) 


46,  £nff  WUliMm  Street,  LONDON  BRIDOE# 


SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDEB  WATER. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 


177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Boolcstalls. 


LADIES 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 


BELTS, 

ELASTIC 


SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 


£5  16b.^  FIBX.BXSI8TIMO  SAFE, 

25  inchee  high,  fitted  with  Dialer,  carriage  paid.  Liete  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 


Inventors  and  Patentees  of  the 


jsiiABTiu  SELF-ADJUSTING  TRUSS, 

STOCEINQS,  To  his  late  Majesty  William  lY.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 

Army  and  Navy. 

J30S  SXIi-A.DTID,  IaODTIDOPT. 

Jf.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladiet. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measnrement,  post  free. 


HIGHLAND 


MADB  TO  ANT 


MEASUBB. 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 


SEA80KABLS  DELICACY. 


BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 


SOLE  PBOPEIBTOBS,  OBEEXLESS  BB0THEB8, 

1  Oreshom  Buildings,  London,  E.C.;  Distilletiea  Argylmhire. 


KINAHAN’8 


WHISKY. 


IS  THB  MOST  AOREEABLB 


VHlVXBeALLT 


AND  MOST  WHOLESOME  ACCOMPANIMENT  FOR 


TJECOMMENDED  by  thb  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

JL.V  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  ddidons,  and  most  wholesome. 


STEWED  FBDIT  OF  ALI.  KINDS. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


Dr.  Hassall  says :  —  **  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  bs  pronounced  to 
be  pnre,  well-matared,  and  of  very  excellent  quality." 

Wholesale  :  SO  OBEAT  TITOHFIBLD  STBEBT,  LONDON,  W. 


PYRETIC  SALINE.  JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


^  HATB  IT  IN  TOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BIUOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  baring  peculiar  and  exolnslTe  merlto. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthiest  Salinea  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  mr  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  ths  health* 
restoring  elemente  of  LAMPLOUOH’8  PTBETIO  SALINE,  It  is  of  the  ntmost 
innp''rtunc»  that  the  NAM£  and  TBADE  MABH  on  a  BUFF- 
COLOUBED  WBLAFFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTB  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


"OHEEBY  TOOTH  FASTS’* 


gn.tljooel..notlMrPnptf.tloii.for  tii.  TMth;  prlo.I«.6Apttt>ottl.. 

“AOUA  AKABELLA” 

Re. tor  .theHoiauiB.lTtolt.  prlrtine  hne,  no  nutter  .t  wlut  .go ;  Sr.  ]Mr  bot  tie. 

“TOILET  AND  NTTBSBBY  POWDER," 

beantifnlly  Perfnmed,  and  gnaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Ohsmists  and  Perfumsra. 


II 


iW 


J 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTBY. 


13  Gbisat  Mablbobouqh  Stbbbt. 


HI.  J-0  2^ES, 


STTBaBON-DBB’TIST, 

TTTILL  be  fled  to  forirerd  a  pami^ilet,  gnikt  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 

*  *  most  aniqne  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  wit^nt  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GBBAT  SIJSSBIiL  STBBBT, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improred  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difllcult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
ecientlflo  disooreries  and  improyements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
tendned  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
tte  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  inyention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
Insured,  useless  bulk  being  obriated ;  artkmlation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirelj  new  process.  — — 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir. — Allow  me  to  express  my  slnoere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastica^n  and  articnlation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  hare  ot^ 
talned  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  oonwder  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  reoognltlon  of  your  yaluable  services  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  S.  (t.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

"  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq." 


“CLEANLINESS.” 

WO.  NIXEY’S  Reaned  BLACK  LEAD  in  Block,  for 

a  Polishing  Stores  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork  equal  to  burnished  Steel 
wtthout  waste  or  dust.  Sold  eyerywhese  by  all  Shopkeepers  in  Id.,  id.,  and  4d. 
Blocks,  and  la.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  a.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  sereral  imitations. 


TDOtJLINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  M^dal  am<srd€d  at  CetUnmud  BaJUbiiiim,  Philadelphia^ 
1876.  AUo  at  Leede  emd  Maneheeter,  1876. 

*VrOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

JL  X  Dssigns,  4 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  FttblicBuildtags,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WOBSLBT  ErTBIBT,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

nr  eoRToio  idue  9zrmm  nnm 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  OABINETS. 

**  Bxnssdingly  rmmttV'-dtmdard. 

Sold  by  StationemewKjwhers.  Illnstustsd  Catslofoen  past  free  from 

Bexurj  Btone,  Wanufantorer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sixes  can  be  assn  at 

IS  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.— 


Liebig  compai 

Finest  meat-llawouifi 
Okonov.— Genuine  only  with 


e  of  Bimn  Liebig’s  signature  acroeslabd. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAT  are  always  proyidad  with  experlenosd  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  trarel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrehasers,  when 
the  emsriWBoiea  of  sadden  or  nnsapseted  monming  reqoiio  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
beddes  matnrial  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  out  from  the  piece,  all  mark^ 
In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  Loudon  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  giyen  for 
household  mourning  at  a  gre^  saying  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  A-  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  Rnd  Condi- 

•  ments. — B.  LAZENBY  4  BON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
•nd  manufactursrsof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  teyourably 
distingnished  by  their  name,  h^  to  remind  the  pnblic  that  eyery  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cayendisb  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  16  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE— CAUTION. -The  admirers  ofthle 

celebrated  Sauce  are  partloolarly  reqnected  to  obeerre  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  4  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ _  “  Blixa^th  Latenby," 

Now  ready,  price  Threepence. 

SUNDAY  TRADING. — Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  Against  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes’s  Bill,  April  26,1871  ; 
Against  Sir  Thomas  Cham  *  ers’s  Bill,  April  10, 1872.  Revised  from  the  Reporters* 
A\eo  a  Pew  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

London  ;  EDWARD  TALLOW,  156  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  aU  Bookseller 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


The  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS :  an  ACCOUNT  of 

LORD  DUPPERIN’S  TOUR  THROUGH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  In 
1876.  By  Moltneux  St.  John.  2  vote.,  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Doflerin, 
price  21«. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  J.  W. 

Boddam-Whhtham,  Author  of  "  Pearls  of  the  Pacific,”  4o.  8yo.,with 
Illustrations,  15«. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.  We  have  not  met  any¬ 
where  a  tmer  picture  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroundings.’’ — Globe. 

MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

Lorrua,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Author 
of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."  2  vote.,  21«. 

**  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  work." — Standard. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  LkNuox.  2  vote.,  8yo.,  30r. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  MAEQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  George 

Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Alec  Forbes,"  “  David  Elginbrod," 
Robert  Falconer,"  4c.  S  vote. 

WINSTOWE.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  3  vols. 
MBS.  AETHUE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Atrthor 

of  **  Chronicles  of  Carliogfoid,"  &c.  8  vote. 

"  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  is  a  decidedly  original  one.  It  te  always 
pteasaat  and  refreshing  to  read  Mrs.  Oliphant's  novels." — Academy. 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

SOLPB,  Author  of  "  Gentianella,"  "  Wild  Hyacinth,"  4c.  8  rote. 

"  A  good  novel.  All  the  personages  of  the  story  have  life  and  individuality." 

The  Qaem. 

WINNIE’S  HISTOEY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

**  A  clever  book.  It  te  very  pleasant  reading." — Examiner. 

ANNETTE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,” 

4c.  2  vote.  [7a  July, 


Now  ready,  Sro.,  sewed,  price  6d. 

/CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES :  a  Letter  to  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Board 
Trade.  By  A  FRxqoKNT  Railway  TuAvaLUtR. 

London :  TRUBNER  4  00.,  Lndgate  HilL 


Now  ready,  in  8yo.  price  it.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

Mrs.  barb-auld  and  her  contemporaries  ; 

Sketches  of  some  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Englishwomen.  By 
Jkrom  MtmcH,  Presideut  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Phileeophi^  AsKoiation. 

London,  LONGMANS  4  CO. 


Imp.  16mo.,  doth,  4«. 

Meetings  and  greetings  —  The  Salutations, 

Obeisances,  and  CJourtesies  of  Nations;  with  Notes  on  'Titles,  Dignities, 
4o.  By  WtixiAM  Tiao,  FJI.H.S.,  Editor  of  "  The  Iskst  Aot,”  "  Willa  of  their 
Own  ^  • 

’  London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  4  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  (Theapside. 


Demy  8yo.,  cloth,  1S6  pp.,  price  be.  6d. 

Paper  money.  The  Money  of  Civilisation.  Proposed 

Exchequer  Note.  Legal  Tender  in  Payment  of  Taxes.  By  Jauu 
Har\'XT  (Liverpool). 

London:  PROVOST  4  CX).,  86  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence ;  by  poet,  Sevenpence. 

rpHE  CORRECT  CARD  on  the  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

X  By  •  •  •  O. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  FiocadiUy ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Prices/.;  or 9#. per Himdred. 

SPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  hi  the  House  of 

Ciommons  on  tlie  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Eitrand,  W.C. 


Price  1/. ;  rear  post,  1|/. 

f\PENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

DAYS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


'  y  .  V 
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Just  bb4dt» 

In  One  Volume,  demy  8to.,  urith  Map,  price  £l  Is. 

EGYPT  AS  IT  IS. 

By  J.  C.  McCOAN, 

Lat»  Editor  cf  the  ^LeoatU  fferaUi.** 

Forming  a  Companion  Volume  to  Mr.  Wallace’s  “  Hussia  ”  and 
Colonel  Bakeb’s  “  Turkey  in  Europe.” 

Sixth  Edition.  RUSSIA.  By  Mackenzie  Wallace.  2  Vols.,  24s. 
Third  Edition.  TURKEY  in  EUROPE.  By  Col.  J.  Baker.'  21s. 
Tenth  Edition.  Capt.  BURNABY’S  RIDE  TO  KHIVA.  21s. 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

“DLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY  1877.— 

-Ls  XO.  DCCXLI.  Price  2s.  M. 

MINE  IS  THINE.-PABT  I. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  ABYSSINIA:  From 
THE  Notes  or  a  State  Officsb. 

PATTLINB. — Part  VI. 

DRESDEN  CHINA  AND  ITS  MANUFACTORY  AT 
MEISSEN,  SAXONY. 

SLEEP .*^By  J.  R.  8. 

-  ENGLISH  DIPLOMACY. 

HEINE. 

LORD  ABINGER  AND  THE  NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.— No.  H. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edlnbnrgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published, 

MOTTISCLIFFE: 

AN  AUTUMN  STORY. 

By  JAMES  WALTER  FERRIER. 

Two  vole.,  crown  8ro.,  17«. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinborgb  and  London. 


THE  CHEVELBY  NOVELS. 


This  day  is  published, 

A  MODERN  MINISTER. 

PiBT  ni. 

With  Two  Illustrations,  price  Is. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinbnrgh  and  London. 


MIND  : 


No.  V.,  JULY,  price  %$,  W., 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  TURKEY.  Part  n.  By  Lord  Stratford  or  Rsdcuffr. 

2.  THE  BIDSDALB  JUDGMHNT  AND  ITS  RBSULTa  By  the  ^hop  ot 

GiiOucxsm  and  Bristol. 

J.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  « SUNBEAM.”  Part  L  By  T. 
Brassbt,  M.P. 

4.  THE  TRUE  STORY  OP  THB  VATICAN  COUNCIL  (Condnded). 

“  INFALLIBILITY.”  By  Cardinal  MAmriNo. 

5.  GREATER  OR  LESSER  BRITAIN.  By  8tt  JtruvB  VooSL. 

6.  THB  SOUL  AND  FUTURE  LIFE  (Conclndon).  By  P.  Harrmor. 

7.  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  X  BBCKBT.  Part  n.  By 

J.  A.  Fboudb. 

8.  THE  FIVE  NIGHTS’  DEBATE.  By  M.  E.  Graht  Duff,  MP. 

9.  ANOTHER  LESSON  FROM  THB  RADIOMETER.  By  W.  Cbookss, 

P.R.8. 

10.  MEDICAL  WOMEN.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Jamw  Staxsfsld,  M.P. 

11.  REJOINDER  ON  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS  OP  OPINION.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

HENRY  a  KING  A  CO.,  London. 


.  THB 

NEW  QUAKTERLY  MAGAZINE, 

For  JULY.  Now  ready,  price  U.  6d. 


Oohtsmtb. 

THB  TOURIST  IN  PORTUGAL.  By  John  Latouchk 
THB  PEAK  IN  DARIEN  :  The  Riddle  of  Death.  By  Prancrs 
Power  Cobbs. 

THB  COUNTESS  VON  LABANOFF;  or,  The  Three  LoTers.  By 
R.  H.  Hobne,  Anthor  of  “  Orion.” 

THB  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OP  SCHOPENHAUER’S  WORK.  By 
Francis  Hueffer. 

THB  FUTURE  OP  COUNTRY  SOCIETY.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  By  JAMES  Ashcroft  Noble. 

THE  CASE  OP  GENERAL  OPLB  AND  LADY  CAMPER.  By 
George  Meredith.  _ _ 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  No.  213. 

For  JULY.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Ck)NTENT8. 

1.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVB.  By  Mrs.  Ouphakt.  Chapters  XIX.-XXI. 

2.  THB  TEXT  OP  “  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.”  By  Ree.  P.  G.  Pleat. 

8.  THB  ANCIENT  ORGANISATION  OP  THB  UHIVBR8ITY  OF 
OXFORD.  By  T.  H.  Holland,  D.CX. 

4.  THB  STORY  OP  FLAMBNCA.  By  Phancis  HrEFFEB. 

6.  THE  ITALIAN  DRAMA.  By  MIm  Philumork.  Part  IV. 
a.  THOROUGH  ANTI-RESTORATION.  By  SirG.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 
7.  MODERN  DIPLOMACY.  By  J.  Hamilton  Ptfb. 

8.  CAP— A  NEW  ENGLAND  DOG.  Bj  T.  K.  Wiluamb. 

9.  A  RUSSIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEAT  OP  WAR  IN  ASIATIC 
TURKEY.  By  Major  A.  H.  Watelu 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  ARTICLE  ON  RAJA  BROOKE. 


MACMILLAN  4t  CO.,  London. 


Price  Bightpenoe. 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
No.  7,  JULY  1877,  price  3<.— Annual  Sabscription,  1S«.,  post  free. 


By 


I.  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  AN  INFANT.  By  Charles 
Darwin. 

II.  EDUCATION  AS  A  SCIENCE  (U.).  By  A.  Bain. 

III.  KNOWLEDGE  AND  BELIEF.  By  D.  G.  Thompson. 

IV.  ON  BOMB  PRINCIPLES  OP  LOGIC.  By  Cabvmth  Read. 

V.  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN  THB  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

the  Editor. 

VI.  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE.  By  Th.  Ribot. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES,  NOTES,  CORRESPONDENCE,  Ac.  By  J.  Bully, 
H.  SiDowiCK,  Lord  K atleioh,  J.  M'Cosu,  H.  Spencer,  B.  B.  Tylor 
and  others.  _ 

WILLIAMS  A  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Oowent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  Soath  Fredorick  Street,  Edlnborgh. 

SUDELEY  CASTLE. 


Now  ready,  with  120  Portraits,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  4to.,  42/. 

ANNALS  OF  WINCHCOMBE  &  SUDELEY. 

By  EMMA  DENT. 

Few  residences  can  boast  a  greater  antiquity,  or  haTe  wlUiessed  more 
striking  changes  than  Sudklby  Castle.  A  mansam,  or  manor-honse,  before 
the  Oonqneit,  a  baronial  castle  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  then  alternately  going  to 
decay,  or  rising  into  additional  magnificence,  with  stately  towers  to  orerlook  the 
vale- again  sadering  from  neglect,  and  once  more  right  royally  r<rStored  and 
leautifled  to  receive  the  widowed  Queen  as  Seymoor’s  Bride,  with  all  her  lordly 
retinue.” — PH'.i.FAC2.  _ _ _ 

JOHN  MURR  VY,  Albemarle  Street. 


CHAMBEES’S  JOUENAL, 

FOR  JULY. 


Window  Willie,  a  Tweedside  Tradition. 

By  W.  Chambers. 

The  Story  of  the  Prism. 

The  Romance  of  a  Lodging.  In  Two 
Chapters. 

Mystical  Plants. 

Memory. 

Gossip  about  Tails. 

The  Boarding-Out  System.  By  W. 
Chambers. 

Submarine  Cables  (Laying). 

Houghing  It. 

Fan^ette,  the  Goat  of  Boulainrilliers. 
Lime  Juice. 

Affection  in  Bird  Life. 


A  Holiday  In  the  Lake  Country. 
Rossia  and  her  People. 

The  Duke’s  Piper.  In  Four  Chapters. 
Railway  Aooii^Ui. 

DroUetiet  of  the  American  Bench. 
Seventy  Years  Since; 

Good  Manners. 

Hints  to  Sick  Nnrses. 

Indian  Military  Sports. 

A  Promising  Field  for  Emigrants. 
FalthfnI  unto  Death. 

The  British  Angler  on  the  Continent. 
Lampreys. 

The  Month :  Sdmioe  and  Arts. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HADDON8. 

By  Mrs.  Nmwman,  Author  of  ”  Too  Late,”  Ao. 

We  &  B.  CB AMBERS,  London  and  Edinbnrgh* 


c 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence,  No.  V.,  for  JULY,  of  the 

OVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Series.  Conducted  by  W.  H.  0.  Nation. 

5.  Insinoerity. 

6.  Government  Bineenres. 

7.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chapters 
XV..  XVI..  XVII.,  XVIII. 

8.  Gleanings  from  various  Fields. 


1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chapters 

XII.,  XUL,  XIV.  (Illustrated). 

2.  In  Unfashionable  Society. 

3.  Most  Peculiar  People. 

4.  Caught  by  the  Tide. 


Office,  21 A  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES.  MR.  MURRAY’S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


THE  BAYAED  SEEIE8. 


Comprising  Plessars  Books  of  Liteimtare 


Companionsble  Yolumss 


re  prodai 
st  Home 


oed  in  the  Choicest  Style  ss 
and  Abroad. 


**  We  can  hardly  imagine  better  txxdu  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder 
OTer.” — THmti. 

Price  3«.  6d.  each  Volome,  complete  in  itself,  flexible  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with 
Headbands  and  Registers. 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  By  M.  De 

Bbrville. 

De  Joinville’s  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 

The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  including  all  his 

Prose  Works. 

Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Words  of  Wellington:  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the 

Great  Duke. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Kasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  With 

Notes. 

Socrates,  Memoirs  for  English  Readers  from  Xeno¬ 

phon's  Memorabilia.  By  Eow.  Lavair. 

Prince  Albert’s  Golden  Precepts. 

JULES  VEENE’S  BOOKS. 

LOWS  AUTHOR'S  EMTIONS. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  from  60  to  100  Iliastrstions.  Each  cloth 
I  *  *  extra,  gilt  edges. 

‘  Larfft  post  8(w.,  price  10«.  6d.  each. 

1.  Fur  Country. 

2.  Twenty  Thousand  Leai^ues  under  the  Soa. 

3.  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  and  a  Trip  round  It. 

4.  Michael  Strogoff,  the  Courier  of  the  Czar. 

6.  Hector  Serradac.  [/«  the  preu. 

Imperial  16mo.,  price  7s.  6i.  each, 

1.  Fire  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

2.  Ad rentnres  of  Three  Englishmen  and  Three  Russians  in 

South  Africa. 

3.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

4.  A  IHoating  City,  and  the  Blockade  Runners. 

«  5.  Dr.  Ox’s  ^periment,  Master  Zacharius,  A  Dram.a  in  the 

Air,  A  winter  amid  the  Ice,  See. 

6.  The  Surrivors  of  the  “Chancellor.” 

•  1: 

8.  Soewt  of  the  Island.  .  ^ 

Now  ready,  crown  Sro.,  doth  extrayprice  Is.  id. 

NOBLE  WORDS  &  NOBLE  DEEDS.  Traus- 

latsd  from  the  French  of  B.  Meixjm.  By  Dora  Luon.  Containing 
many  FoILpage  lllustrstions  by  PniuppoTXACX. 

“  ThU  is  a  book  which  will  delight  the  young.  .  .  .  We  cannot  imagine 
a  nicer  present  than  this  book  forehildren/’— Amadard. 

“  It  is  certain  to  beootne  a  faronrite  with  young  people." — Court  Joumai. 

A  Third  Bdition  (being  the  Fifth  Thonsand)  is  ready  of 

A  DAY  of  MY  LIFE  at  ETON.  By  a  Present 

Btox  Bot.  Small  post  Sro.,  limp  doth,  price  is.  id. 

“  It  is  that  very  rare  thing —a  work  of  natural,  brilliant,  and  yet  perfectly 
Innooent  homonr." — LU*ra$‘p  Churthman. 

**  We  are  oMiirod  on  goKd  authority  that  this  amusing  little  rolnme  is  the 
genuine  produotbm  of  an  Eton  boy.  .  .  .  We  recommend  to  our  readers, 
young  and  old,  this  most  entertaining  little  book/*— Spectator. 

Nearly  ready,  in  Urge  post  tvo.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges, 

400  pages,  price  12i.  Od. 

NEW  WOBK  ON  FERNS. 

The  FERN  WORLD.  By  Francis  George 

Hrath,  Author  of  “  The  Fern  Paradise.”  “  The  English  Peasantry,"  Ac. 
The  Work  is  Illustrated  by  Twelve  Coloured  Plates,  giving  complete 
Fignres  (sixty-four  in  all)  of  every  Species  of  British  Fmm,  specially  printed 
from  Nature,  and  by  several  Full-page  Engravings  of  some  of  the  choicest 
toooary  of  Devon. 

Nearly  ready,  crown  8vo.,  doth  extra,  leatherette  binding,  price  lOr.  Od. 

NEW  WORK  ON  FISHING. 

NOTES  oa  FISH  and  FISHING.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  J.  IfAKLRT,  U.A. 

Thh  Work,  beaidn  oontalning  deaeriptlons  of  all  Fresh  Water  Fish  and  the 
modes  of  taklngthem,  also  contains  Descriptions  of  Fishing  as  a  Sport— Fishing  r 
as  a  Fine  Art --The  Literature  of  Fishing— Natural  History  of  Fish— Thames 
Fishing  and  Pnntsmen — Devonshire  Fishing — The  Norfolk  Broads— Winter 
ITshing —Preservation  of  Fish  —  Pisdcnlture— Storage  of  Winter  Water- 
Aquaria,  Re.,  Ac. 

PRACTICAL  (A)  HANDBOOK  to  the  PRTN- 

riPAL  SCHOOLS  fit  ENGLAND.  By  C.  E.  Pascok.  Showing  the  Cost 
of  Living  at  the  Great  Schools,  SchoUrahips,  Re.  Rc.  C^wn  8vo.,  cloth 
eitra,  Ss.  6d. 

*  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  one  that  was  much  wanted." 

_  _  _  _  £mmtner, 

I>ondon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SSARLE,  A  BIYINGTON. 


HANDBOOK  —  LONDON.  3s.  6d. 

„  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON.  2  vols.  21s. 

„  EASTERN  COUNTIES— ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE, 

SUFFOLK,  AND  NORFOLK.  12#. 

„  KENT.  7#.  6d. 

„  SUSSEX.  6s. 

SURREY,  HANTS,  &  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  10«. 

„  BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND  OXON.  7#.  6d. 

„  AVILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET.  10#. 

„  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  12#. 

„  GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  AND  WOR- 

CESTEB.  0#. 

„  SOUTH  WALES.  7#. 

„  NORTH  WALES.  7#. 

„  DERBY,  STAFFORD,  LEICESTER,  AND 

NOTTS.  9#. ' 

„  SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE,  AND  LANCA¬ 

SHIRE  10#. 

„  YORKSHIRE  12#. 

„  DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND.  9#. 

„  ENGLISH  LAKES— WESTMORLAND  AND 

CUMBERLAND.  6#. 

„  MAP  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.  3s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK-SCOTLAND.  9s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  911. 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  ' 

Illustratioos  by  Oxobob  du  Mauribr  and  Fraick  Dickssk. 

COMTKRTS. 

OARITA.  (With  an  Illostration.)  Chap.  XL. —  Two  —  parted. 

XL!.— Two — to  be  one.  XLII.— A  Great  Revolution. 

LAU8  PH1L18TLR. 

DELPHI. 

A  PLRA  FOR  CERTAIN  EXOTIC  FORMS  OF  VSR8B. 
JAPANESE  MINIATURE  ODia 
AN  APOLOGY  FOR  IDLERS. 

THE  PLANET  OF  AVAR. 

BREMA ;  or.  My  Father's  Sin.  (With  an  Illnstraiion.)  Chanter 
XXXIX.  —Not  at  Home.  XL.— The  Man  at  Last.  XU.— 
A  Strong  Temptation.  XLII.— Master  WlthypooL  Tr.Tri, — 
Going  to  the  Bottom. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  It  (X)..  16  Waterloo  PUoe. 


With 


SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

CTW  ITOVTBL  BY  MBS.  OLIPHAJTT. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  8  vols. 

CAEITA. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  Carilngford,"  “  Young 
Mosgrave,"  Rc.  Re. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBABISS. 

MA8STON: 

A  STORY  OF  THESE  MODERN  DAYS.  . 

>  By  A.  J.  DUFFIELD  and  W.  H.  POLLOCK.  9  vols. 

MAEJOEIE  BEUCE’S  LOVEE8 

By  MARY  PATRICK.  9  vols. 

New  Editions,  by  the  Author  of  “  PAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD." 

The  HAND  of  ETHELBEUTA :  a  Comedy  in  Chaptera.  By 

Thomas  Hardt,  Author  of  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Oowd,"^Ro.  Crown 
8vo.,  with  8  lUnstrations,  7s.  Od. 

CHRONICLES  of  DU8TYPORE :  a  Tale  of  Anglo-Indian 

Society.  By  H.  8.  Ccnnixuham,  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tans."  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  Od. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aid£.  Pictorial  boards,  2s. 
ISEU  LTE.  By  the  Anthor  of  «  V^ra,”  “  The  Hdtel  du  Petit 

St.  Jsan."  Pictorial  boards,  is. 


mk 


Ictorlal  boards,  9«. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  R  CO.,  16  Waterioo  Plaos. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODB  R  00..  at  No.  6  New-street  Squsre,  in  the  Pariah  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  TA>n  Ion  ;  and  pnUUhed  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  181  Strand,  London,  in  Uie  County  o!  Middlesex. — Satitrpat.  Jane  80, 1877. 
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